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If the subscriber paid direct 


Suppose that every Monday morn- 
ing all the people who have a hand 
in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of 
their pay. From the telephone com- 
pany itself, would come operators, 
supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, 
installers, cable splicers, test-board- 
men, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial 
representatives, stenographers, clerks, 
conduit men and many others, who 
daily serve your telephone require- 
ments, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to 
take your share of national, state and 
municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would 
be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money 


which has made the service possible. 
Then there are the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials, the supplies 
and manufactured articles required 
for telephone service. 


They would include hundreds of 
thousands of workers in mines, smelt- 
ers, steel mills, lumber camps, farms, 
wire mills, foundries, machine shops, 
rubber works, paint factories, cotton, 
silk and paper mills, rope works, glass 
works, tool works, and scores of other 
industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
pany to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary 
for your service. The Bell System 
spares no effort to make your service 
the best and cheapest in the world, 
and every dollar it receives is utilized 
to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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“COME cAND GET IT” 


On an outing nothing goes so well with breakfast, luncheon or dinner as 


Baker’s Cocoa 


It is very nutritious, has a delicious flavor and a delightful aroma 
that appeals mightily to the healthy appetites engendered 


by the open spaces, fresh air and exercise. It satisfies 








and sustains. 
Be sure that you get the genuine with the 
trade-mark on the package. Made only by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


~~. Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
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Special Overland Features 


for June 


“Hamlets | have Seen and other Ham- 


lets,” by Eugene T. Sawyer, the 
man who achieved fame as the origina- 
tor of the “Nick Carter” stories. Mr. 
Sawyer’s familiarity with the San Fran- 
cisco stage of an earlier day, is reflected 
in some interesting recollections. 


ro} fo ro} 


\Wvitew Herbert Carruth contri- 


A= of gripping interest—‘“The 
River of Doom,” by Frances Han- 
ford Delanoy, will begin in the May 
number. 


fe) fo} fo) 


Omar Barker tells of the Fiesta at 
*the End of the Tfail. In his de- 
scription of the Hoover War Library and 
how the collections were made, Ralph 
Haswell Lutz tells a 





butes a wonder- 
ful bit of prose-verse 
as distinctly individual- 
istic in conception as 
it is in style. Dr. Car- 
ruth of Stanford Uni- 


versity is known for the 





To meet varying tastes and desires, 
there will be departments featuring 
musical activities, progress in the 
arts, the stage, out-door life, travel, 
the national parks, resources and in- | 
dustries, economic progress, trade, 
finance and investments. 


story known to but few. 
The Brothers Hoag 
will continue their 
Hawaiian articles with 
an illustrated paper on 
| Hawaii, Yesterday and 








quality of his writing. 


fo) be) ro} 


T™ work of Edith Daley, set forth 
under title, ‘“The Woman War Poet 
of the Pacific Coast,” is featured by 
Henry Meade Bland, a long time favor- 
ite among western writers. 


5 8S 8B 


harles G. Booth, Park Abbott, 
Laura Bell Everett, Stella G. Trask 
—a quartette of popular writers, will 
give readers of the Overland something 


unusual in short stories. 


Today; Charles G. 


Plummer will write on “Hat Island— 
Home of Birds; Honoria Tuomey will 
unfold another chapter in her “Calaveras 


in 58." 


ro} to} ro} 


dwin Markham, Millicent Shinn, 
James W. Foley, Dallas Lore Sharp 
Luther Burbank, George Wharton James, 
Charmian London (Mrs. Jack London), 
David Starr Jordan, John Steven Mac- 


Groarty—such are the writers to appear 
in future issues of this magazine. 


And each month there will be reprinted some story by Bret Harte, Mark Twain, or other of the 


early writers, that first made its appearance in the corresponding initial number of the old Overland. 
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The Old Mission San Juan Capistrano, showing the arches and patio. A visit to this spot brings back the history and romance of 
the early Spanish Period. 
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Bret Harte’s First Editorial 


In the first issue of Overland Monthly, July, 1868, Bret Harte began that series of editorials, 
stories and poems that almost from the beginning placed him in the front rank of the world's litterateurs. 
His editorials appeared under caption, “ETC.” In this first issue of the new consolidated Overland 
Monthly and Out West Magazine, it is especially appropriate that Bret Harte’s initial editorial of 
1868 should appear. That Bret Harte had imagination not only, but judgment and vision and com- 
mercial understanding, is clearly shown in the accompanying statement. (EDITOR.) 


ETC. 


By Francis Bret Harte 


ET it falls to my lot at the very outset, to answer, on behalf of the 

publishers, a few questions that have arisen in the progress of this 

venture. Why, for instance, is this magazine called “The Overland 
Monthly”? It would perhaps be easier to say why it was not called by 
some of the thousand other titles suggested. I might explain how “Pacific 
Monthly” is hackneyed, mild in suggestion, and at best but a feeble echo of 
the Boston “‘Atlantic’’; how the ““West’’, “Wide West” and “Western” are 
already threadbare and suggest to Eastern readers only Chicago and the 
Lakes; how “Occidental” and “Chrysopolis” are but cheap pedantry, and 
“Sunset”’, ““Sundown’’, ““Hesper”’, etc., cheaper sentiment; how ‘California’, 
—honest and direct enough—is yet too local to attract any but a small num- 
ber of readers. I might prove that there was safety, at least, in the nega- 
tive goodness of our present homely Anglo-Saxon title. But is there nothing 
more? Turn your eyes to this map made but a few years ago. Do you see this 
vast interior basin of the Continent, on which the boundaries of States and 
Territories are less distinct than the names of wandering Indian tribes; do 
you see this broad zone reaching from Virginia City to St. Louis, as yet only 
dotted by telegraph stations, whose names are familiar, but of whose locality 
we are profoundly ignorant? Here creeps the railroad, each day drawing 
the West and East closer together. Do you think, O owner of Oakland and 
San Francisco lots, that the vast current soon to pour along this narrow 
channel will be always kept within the bounds you have made for it? Will 
not this mighty Nilus overflow its banks and fertilize the surrounding desert ? 
Can you ticket every passenger through to San Francisco—to Oakland—to 
Sacramento—even to Virginia City? Shall not the route be represented as 
well as the termini? And where our people travel, that is the highway of 
our thought. Will the trains be freighted only with merchandise, and shall 
we exchange nothing but goods? Will not our civilization gain by the subtle 
inflowing current of Eastern refinement, and shall we not, by the same channel, 
throw into Eastern exclusiveness something of our own breadth and liberality > 
And if so, what could be more appropriate for the title of a literary magazine 
than to call it after this broad highway ? 
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Founding of the Overland Monthly 


and History of the Out West Magazine 


By George Wharton James 


77 














HEN Anton Roman, who had had some 
little experience in both selling and pub- 
lishing, decided to publish a magazine of 
California, devoted to the development of 
the country, he and his friends almost unconsciously 
turned to one man as the literary guide or pilot of 
the new literary ship. This man was Francis 
Bret Harte, who later set the example so many liter- 
ary men and others have followed, by dropping 
one of his triple names and becoming 
henceforth merely Bret Harte, as he is 
almost universally known. Harte had 
already launched into a literary 
career. He had written for the 
Californian, a magazine that C. 
H. Webb had started some years 
before; and he had edited a 
small volume of poems under 
the title “Outcroppings.” 
which Roman had _ success- 
fully published two years be- 
fore. But he was diffident 
as to the success of a mag- 
azine. He questioned wheth- 
er there were enough first- 
class writers on the Pacific 
Coast to assure the constant 
supply of such material as 
alone would be acceptable to 
him. For he was fastidious 
and critical to a degree. With- 
out any large academic education, 
he was yet as rigid in his liter- 
ary ideals as a puritanic old maid 
is in her morals. Roman, however, 
was confident. In his book-selling’ and 
publishing endeavors, he was constantly 
having manuscripts submitted to him that he 
regarded as worthy of a place in such a magazine 
as he contemplated, and he persisted in urging Harte 
to assume the editorial respensibility. Harte then 
consulted with his literary friends, those in whose work 
and word he had absolute faith. Several of them 
definitely guaranteed that, if necessary, they would write 






















Bret Harte 


regularly for the new venture. At Harte’s request, two 
of them consented to act as a kind of editorial board, 
with himself. These were Noah Brooks, then editor of 
the Alta California, and W. C. Bartlett, editor of the 
Bulletin. They did advise with him about the first num- 
ber, but both gentlemen had discernment enough to see, 
after that first issue, that their work was purely super- 
erogation, and they henceforth left Harte to his 
own devices. There were two of his friends, 
however, who were nearer to him than any 
others. These were Charles Warren 
Stoddard, whom he affectionately 
spoke to and of, always, as Charley, 
and Miss Ina Donna Coolbrith. 
These three made such a compact 
of mutual helpfulness that 
Harte’s objections were over- 
ruled, his questionings satis- 
fied, and the new magazine 
was launched. Harte himself 
suggested the accepted title 
—The Overland Monthly— 
and wrote in the first issue 
a most interesting little edi- 
torial telling the why of the 
name. He also suggested the 
cover, “the grizzly bear,” 
which is always associated 
in the minds of “old timers” 
with the Overland Monthly. As 
a practical printer, he also de- 
termined the typographical ap- 
pearance, or format, of the Over- 
land Monthly. He was to be abso- 
lutely free in his editorial choice of 
material, though Roman has since 
confessed that he was afraid “that he 
would be likely to lean too much toward the 
purely literary articles, while what I was then 


aiming at was a magazine that would help the material 
development of this coast.” 


For three months before the magazine appeared, Mr. 


Roman planned to have Mr. Harte with him all the time, 
in order that they might constantly discuss plans and 
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stories that would help the new magazine to succeed. 
“Together with our wives,” he writes, “we went, first 
to San Jose; then, after a month or so, to a pleasant 
retreat in the Santa Cruz Mountains, thence to Santa 
I have no recollection in detail of the many 
pleasant interviews we had together at our leisure 
moments, and during the many hours while journeying 
in the cars up and down the attractive valley of Santa 
Clara, and during our excursions in stage coaches across 
the beautiful wooded mountain roads. They were three 
months of delightful pleasure to me, and never can I 
forget his charming companionship.” 

July, 1868, was the memorable month. Though Harte 
expected to write a story for the first issue, he was 
unable to complete it. One of his associates, Noah 
Brooks, wrote his promised story, “The Diamond Maker 
of Sacramento,” and it was published, and Miss Cool- 
brith contributed one of her 
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the first number of our magazine, ‘By Rail Through 
France,’ was a disappointment to those who expected to 
find in it some of the broad and rippling humor that 
had so distinguished his ‘Quaker City’ letters. His sub- 
sequent contributions were chiefly reminiscent of foreign 
travel, but one of these, ‘A Medieval Romance,’ printed 
in October, 1868, was sufficiently full of rollicking and 
extravagant fun to satisfy the most exacting of laughers. 
“Ina D. Coolbrith sent to this famous first number one 

of her subjective, thoughtful poems, ‘Longing,’ a good 
example of the poetic fancy with which she afterwards 
embroidered many a page of the Overland Monthly. The 
best poem in that number was a clever bit of verse, 
‘Returned,’ by Bret Harte. It was composed on the 
lines of ‘Her Letter,’ a poem which Harte has since 
included in his collected writings, but which was, like so 
many of his good things, hidden away in the fine print 
of his ‘Etc.’ It was Harte’s 





sweetest poems. W. C. Bart- 
lett, the other editorial associ- 
ate — contributed his Breeze 
from the Woods, a vivid and 
glowing out-of-doors Western 
sketch, as strong in its descrip- 
tions, as fascinating in its style, 
as powerful in its philosophy, 
as quaint and subtle in its 
humor, as skilled in its observa- 
tions, as anything that either 
Gilbert White, Henry D. Thor- 


historians, novelists, 


Monthly was born. 





Romance was everywhere, though few had time to 
stop to consider it; the outside world saw and felt it, 
and over it all the glamor of gold shone as a glitter- 
ing halo, bewildering, dazzling, exciting those under its 
beams and attracting and alluring those who were far 
away. But no one thought of California as a place 
of literature; it never entered the mind of the staid 
East that this new and romantic era was to create a 
new and romantic style of literature; that it was the 
forcing-house of poets, short-story writers, essavists, 


And 1868 saw the dawning of that idea in the mind 
of the outside world, for in that year the Overland 


modesty that induced him to 
seclude many of his best minor 
poems in his ‘Etc.’ to Jefferson 
Brick, in his magazine for De- 
cember, 1869. But that did not 
fool anybody. For ‘Poverty 
Flat’ was Harte’s own creation, 
and none but he could have so 
deftly turned the lines: 

“*And how I once went down 

the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy 








eau or John Burroughs ever 
wrote. Other articles of note appeared, of which Noah 
Brooks thus comments: 


ce ENJAMIN P. AVERY, that gentle and lovable 
B soul, whose sympathetic hand touched nothing 
that it did not adorn, wrote of ‘Art Beginnings on the 
Pacific,’ a theme which found in him an intelligent and 
appreciative treatment. Years before, Avery and I had 
been associated together in the editorial management of 
a daily newspaper in Marysville; and now, after many 
changes, we found ourselves together in San Francisco; 
he was then a member of the editorial staff of the Even- 
ing Bulletin, and I was managing editor of the Alta 
California. His death in China, in 1874, while he was 
United States Minister to Peking, deprived his country 
of the services of an able and patriotic citizen, and made 
a vacancy in the ranks of our American writers which 
never has since been filled. Avery was editor of the 
Overland Monthly from 1872 until he went to China. 
Another journalist who appeared in the first number was 
Samuel Williams, also of the Bulletin staff...... 


“At that time Mark Twain had made his celebrated 
trip on the Steamer Quaker City, and his jolly, mirth- 
creating letters had been printed in the Alta California, 
but they had not been published in his first famous 
book, “The Innocents Abroad.’ That volume did not 
appear until near the end of 1868, and Mark’s paper in 





McGee.’ 

“Another delightful piece of versification was Bret 
Harte’s ‘San Francisco from the Sea.’ Harte had 
promised a short story for this number, and when he 
failed to make that ready, with some confusion of coun- 
tenance he said, ‘Well, I have a bit of verse that will have 
to take its place.’ The lines beginning, ‘Serene, indif- 
ferent of fate,’ added to the fame of the versatile poet 
and story-writer. 

“From the first, emphasis was laid on the proposi- 
tion that the Overland Monthly was devoted to the de- 
velopment of the country in which it was printed, and 
Harte was always anxious to give the magazine that 
‘local color’ of which we had heard so much in literature 
and had seen so little. His own stories and poems were 
full of that color; in fact, they had no other atmos- 
phere than that of California. 

“He was disappointed that in the first number of the 
Overland Monthly he was obliged to use so many articles 
that were distinctly alien to our soil. This defect was 
duly remedied as the enterprise grew and steadied itself. 
John S. Hittell, for example, with his wonderfully exact 
and intimate knowledge of the material resources and 
social history of the Pacific Coast, contributed to the 
early numbers of the magazine many papers on mining, 
geology and our increasing agricultural resources. The 
old Alta furnished forth a group of writers in the Over- 
land Monthly. Besides Messrs. M. G. Upton, Hittell and 
myself, Alfred S. Evans wrote several admirable sketches 
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of travel among the mining camps on the eastern border 
of California, and John C. Cremony contributed some 
striking reminiscences of early times. Upton, who was 
a careful writer, a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and an old journalist in California, confined himself 
strictly to matters of fact. He had no aptitude for 
fiction, although his own private fund of humor was ap- 
parently inexhaustible. The great earthquake of October 
21, 1868, gave us all a topic for serious reflection, and 
Upton’s careful paper on that disturbance, ‘Earthquake 
Theories,’ in the December number of the Overland 
Monthly, was a valuable contribution to the vast volume 
of observations on seismic phenomena. Dr. J. D. B. 
Stillman, in his paper, ‘Concerning the Late Earthquake,’ 
took a more scientific view of the subject; and Harte, in 
his ‘Etc.’ for November, 1868, apologized for some slight 
defect in the printing of that number of the magazine, 
the earthquake shock having disturbed the office in which 
the printed sheets were lying. But on the whole, Harte 
was disposed to treat the whole subject with a levity 
which some dignified dons of the city thought 
unbecoming. 

“Henry George, who had been associated with me in 
the editorial management of the San Francisco Times, 
since defunct, wrote for the third number of the Over- 
land Monthly a somewhat optimistic paper on ‘What the 
Railroad Will Bring Us.’ The first transcontinental rail- 
way was then advancing upon California, and George, 
while he deprecated the concentration of capital which 
the great work was certain to hasten in accumulation, 
was disposed to regard the ultimate effects of the com- 
pletion of the road as likely to be far grander than they 
really have proved to be. His dream of the prodigious 
enrichment of San Francisco has not been realized.” 


HE second number of the Overland Monthly, how- 
T ever, was the most memorable one. While the first 
issue made a decided impression, both at home and in 
the East, it was the second number that compelled the 
Eastern critics to recognize and openly acknowledge 
that 4 new star had arisen in the literary heavens. Yet, 
strange and fatuous as it may seem, it was the second 
number, or Harte’s story in it, which undoubtedly made 
his success as well as that of the magazine that came 
near wrecking it in California. The story has often 
been told, but it is worth telling again, as it will be many 
times. In their San Jose and Santa Cruz mountain 
rambles, Roman had used his best efforts “to impress 
upon his mind that the field of story writing of the 
early California gold diggers and their mining camps 
was yet comparatively new ground, and almost entirely 
open on all sides for him.” He had also secured for Mr. 
Harte “whatever was within my reach in the way of 
sketches, tales and incidents in print and picture form, 
showing the life of the miners in the gold diggings dur- 
ing the early pioneer days of California.” Harte had 
absorbed this material to good effect, and the result was 
his story, “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” The proof 
Sheets came to Roman while he and Harte were at their 
hotel in Santa Cruz. “One copy I gave to him, and took 
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the other to my own room, where I asked my wife to 
read it aloud to me. She did so, but the story so affected 
her that she could not finish reading it aloud. Then I 
took it and finished reading it. We were both pleased 
with it, and I so expressed myself to Mr. Harte.” 

But the story in proof sheet had caused no such 
pleasure in Mr. Bacon’s printing office in town, where 
the Overland Monthly was printed. In Noah Brooks’ 
words: “A vestal virgin . . . declined to have any hand 
in the proof reading or publication of a story in which 
one of the characters was a soiled dove, and another of 
the dramatis personae remarked: ‘He rastled with my 
finger, the d—d little cuss!’” This vestal virgin is said 
to have been the lady who afterwards became known as 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. She openly avowed her disap- 
proval of the story, prophesied the immediate downfall 
of the magazine if the editor persisted in publishing it, 
and when he did persist, personally made it her business 
to see that, as far as possible, her prophecy came true. 
Harte’s attitude may be understood by his later refer- 
ences to the prurient prudes who “frantically excom- 
municated my story and anathematized it as the off- 
spring of evil.” Yet in the editorial sanctum, where his 
friends, with Mr. Roman assembled at Harte’s request, 
he treated it in a most serious manner. He said in 
effect: “As Harte, the author, I see no objection what- 
ever to that stury, nor do I as Harte the editor. As 
Harte, the author, I care nothing, however, whether the 
story goes in or not, but as Harte, the editor, I care 
everything. If that story is not fit to appear in the 
Overland Monthly, that fact demonstrates that I am not 
fit to be the editor of the Overland Monthly, for if I can- 
not decide upon the propriety of my own contributions, 
I cannot be relied upon to decide upon the propriety and 
availability of those of others that may be submitted to 
me. Therefore, while as Harte the author I am per- 
fectly willing that the story be left out, as Harte the 
editor I say emphatically it must either go in or I im- 
mediately resign my position.” 

Needless to say, proprietor, associate editors and 
friends were unanimous in saying the story must go in. 
It did so. When the August number appeared, the vestal 
virgin’s fine work also soon appeared, for whatever else 
one may say of her, none can question Mrs. Cooper’s 
indefatigability and energy. The press, pulpit and lec- 
ture forum abounded in denunciation of the immoral 
story, its author and the magazine in which it appeared. 
A perfect tempest in a teapot raged for days. Harte 
grimly smiled and waited. I don’t know whether he 
had read John Burrough’s 

“Serene, I fold my hands and wait,” 
and I would not like to say he was serene, but he did 
wait. He knew that there was a larger and wiser audi- 
ence in the East, whose voice, if in his favor, would soon 
quiet any clamor in California. When the reviews in 
Eastern magazines and papers began to appear, the grim- 
ness of his smile was lost—it became a broad smile. 
The flattering comments were unanimous and enough 
to turn any one’s head. From that moment his fame 
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was made, and the fact that in one of the earliest mails 
there came a letter from the publishers of the prim, 
staid, puritanic, critical New England literary mentor, 
the Atlantic Monthly, offering Harte a salary that in 
those days was accounted a fortune for a story a month, 
similar to “The Luck of Roaring Camp,” forever silenced 
all but the most persistently prurient of prurient prudes 
who had so foolishly condemned it. Today, fathers buy 
it for their young sons, mothers give it to their daugh- 
ters, and all alike enjoy its wonderful characterizations 
—its felicitous descriptions and its quaint and subtle 
humor, while all weep at its human sentiment and strong 
pathos. Here was a new field for story writing, and a 
new note in literature. While the power of Edgar Allan 
Poe was still felt, and rightly, too, here was a decided 
departure from his wild and weird, his blood-curdling 
and hair-raising stories. A new master, with a new 
medium and a new style was sending forth new can- 
vases for the world’s delectation. For Bret Harte was 
essentially a stylist. Not only did he give new matter, 
new literary material, to the reading world, but he gave 
it in a new style..... 
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I have never had the slightest sympathy with those 
morbid and thin-skinned Californians who have felt 
“hurt” and “grieved” and “angered” and all the rest at 
Bret Harte’s leaving California and at his mining camp 
pictures, claiming that they reviled the miners and threw 
discredit upon them. Bosh! As well condemn Dickens 
for the pictures he gives of the life of his characters— 
or Thackeray or George Eliot, or Zola. What Harte 
wrote in 1869 ought to have settled that question for- 
ever. Indeed, it never ought to have been raised. “I 
trust that in the following sketches I have abstained 
from any positive moral. I might have painted my vil- 
lains of the blackest dye—so black, indeed, that the 
originals thereof would have contemplated them with 
the glow of comparative virtue. I might have made it 
impossible for them to have performed a virtuous or 
generous action, and have thus avoided that moral con- 
fusion which is apt to arise in the contemplation of 
mixed motives and qualities. But I should have 
burdened myself with the responsibility of their crea- 
tion, which, as a humble writer of romance, and en- 
titled to no particular reverence, I did not care to do.” 


Out West Magazine 


no question but that it is safe to say the most 

individualistic magazine ever published in 
America was “Out West”, under the editorship of 
About two years before he took 
hold of it, it was a small quarto started in 1886, and 
edited by Frank A. Pattee, under the name of “The 
Land of Sunshine.” Then it was changed to an octavo, 
still holding the same title, but already bearing the 
striking marks of its new editorship. Lummis was no 
novice in the editor’s tripos. For some years he had 
been the City Editor of the Los Angeles Times, under 
that veteran journalist, Harrison Gray Otis. When he 
left the East to join the staff of the Times, he tramped 
across the continent. This gave him material for the 
book which he afterward published, but more, it opened 
his eyes to the marvels of the scenery and of the Indian 
life of our great Southwest. From that time on, he 
became one of the foremost exponents of this wonder- 
land, and I question whether any modern pen has yet 
equalled his in the vividness of its sketches and its 
intimate revelations. 

On assuming the editorship of “The Land of Sun- 
shine” he began, immediately, to make the new Califor- 
nia magazine the vehicle for carrying his knowledge of 
the Southwest to the world at large. He delved into 
its ancient history and gave translations of valuable 


reports and other documents; up to that time, prac- 
tically unknown. He photographed the Indians at home, 


in their sports, in the field, on horseback and in their 
religious ceremonials. For over two years he lived with 
one tribe of Pueblo Indians, mastered their language 
and wrote a most fascinating book about their folk tales. 


Piso aus the most individualistic — nay, there is 


He became equally familiar with the scenery in all its 
magnificent variety and he photographed it widely, some- 
times under the most adverse conditions. He became 
familiar with the intimate life of many of the leading 
Mexicans of the country; was the first to describe by 
both word and picture the horrible fascinations of the 
ceremonies of the Penitentes,—those fanatic religionists 
who whipped their naked bodies with cactus-whips until 
the blood streamed down, and then crucified one of their 
number in imitation of the Passion of our Lord. 

These, and kindred subjects, engaged Mr. Lummis’ 
pen during the entire time of his editorship of the 
magazine. When it reached its sixteenth volume, he 
changed the name from “The Land of Sunshine” to “Out 
West”, and under the new title it grew in size, popu- 
larity and influence, for Mr. Lummis took upon himself 
the task of being the censor of everything dealing with 
the Southwest. When it came to matters dealing with 
this subject, his virile pen became an instrument of 
torture to all those who were dealing in an incapable 
and incompetent manner with subjects connected with 
this region. It became the standard question, not only 
in California and the Southwest, but even in the libraries 
and magazines in the East, “Who will Lummis pillory 
next?” Many a man who deemed himself almost above 
criticism found himself stripped naked, as it were, shot 
through and through with arrows, and even scalped, 
because he had presumed carelessly to handle subjects 
that were within the domain of Mr. Lummis’ interests. 

I could mention a dozen such cases, but perhaps the 
three most notable are those in which he attacked Dr. 
Stephen Peet, Editor of the American Antiquarian, and 
Dr. Smith, Editor of the Century Dictionary. I myself 
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was the third victim of these onslaughts. Dr. Peet had 
written a book on the “Cliff and Cave Dwellings of the 
Southwest.” Lummis clearly showed that Peet knew 
nothing of his subject, and that the book was a preten- 
tious fraud,—which censure, as anyone who knows the 
subject will agree, was not too strong. 

In the second case, Dr. Smith certainly regarded him- 
self so far above Mr. Lummis’ criticism that he treated 
him at first with a haughty superciliousness which we, 
who knew Lummis, were assured would speedily bring 
its own just results. We were not disappointed. Dr. 
Smith was pilloried, laughed at, scorned, and treated as 
if he were an overgrown schoolboy who had pretended 
to the knowledge of a professor. Those editorials make 
good reading—of a kind—even to this day. In my own 
case, perhaps the least said the better, but Mr. Lummis 
took an article of mine, which the editor had mutilated 
and altered without my knowledge or permission, and 
proved that I was writing upon a subject of which I 
knew nothing. In those days our relationship was such 
that I refused to make an explanation which would have 
changed Mr. Lummis’ attitude. 

The result of criticisms of this kind naturally brought 
down upon Mr. Lummis’ head responses that were 
neither kindly nor wise. Yet once in a while something 
about him was written that produced a universal chuckle. 
Such were the following stanzas which appeared origin- 
ally in one of San Francisco’s weeklies, but the author of 
which I have never yet been able to find. 

I had gone down to visit my old friend, Dr. Wellwood 
Murray, at his hotel at Palm Springs on the border of 
the Colorado desert. I had scarcely settled myself in my 
room before the old Doctor came to me and said in that 
rich, sonorous, deep voice of his: “I have a poem I 
should like to read to you, written about your dear 
friend and mine, Charles F. Lummis.” I shall never 
forget the sententious way in which the verses were read 
and the gestures that accompanied the reading. My 
reader must imagine them. In reading the title, re- 
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member that Mr. Lummis’ magazine was called “Out 
West”. He himself was from the East. 


DOWN EAST—OUT WEST 
My name is Lummis, I’m the West! 
For culture I don’t give a hang; 

I hate the puny East, although 

I can’t conceal my Yankee twang. 
My trousers they are corduroy, 
Ditto my jacket and my vest; 

For I’m the wild and woolly boy, 
My name is Lummis; I’m the West! 


I am the mountains and the sea, 

I am the salty plain between; 

You’ve seen the orange crop!—That’s Me, 
I did it with my magazine, 

My monthly Indian reports, 

Drier than old Mojave’s breast, 

Where the uncultured jackass sports; 
My name is Lummis; I’m the West! 


Who first beheld the Indian race? 
Columbus, say you? ’Tisn’t true. 
I was the first to see his face; 
I've had him copyrighted too, 
I’m local color, Sitting Bull, 
Tracy, the bandit, Teddy's guest; 
* ~ 7 * + 


My name is Lummis; I’m the West! 


HILE Mr. Lummis’ work made “Out West” world- 

famous, the financial side of its publication was 
not always cheering, and after a dozen successful years 
of editorship, he was compelled to give it up. Then for 
several years it had a very checkered career, and finally, 
I was prevailed upon to accept the editorial helm, which 
I held for a period of two and a half years. During the 
whole of that time I was required to provide not only 
all the literary matter but also the cuts, practically 
without expense to the business management. And when 
I found that my name was being used to bolster up dis- 
honest circulation reports, I immediately severed my 
connection with it. Then, for a few months, Cruse Car- 
riel edited and published it, and there my knowledge of 
it ends. 





he is honest withal. 


about a barbarian. 
symbol of our San Francisco climate. 
he will be as extinct as the dodo or dinornis. 





Bret Harte, in first issue of Overland Monthly, July, 1868 


The bear who adorns the cover may be “an ill-favored™ beast whom “women can not abide,” but 
Take him if you please as the symbol of local primitive barbarism. 
ing the track of the Pacific Railroad, and has paused a moment to look at the coming engine of 
civilization and progress—which moves like a good many other engines of civilization and progress 
with a prodigious shricking and puffing—and apparently recognizes his rival and his doom. 
vet, leaving the symbol out, there is much about your grizzly that is pleasant. 
ever, be tested at a moment when no desire for self-preservation prejudices the observer. 
moments he has a stupid, good-natured, grey tranquillity, like that of the hills in midsummer. 
satisfied that his unpleasant habit of scalping with his fore paw is the result of contact with the degraded 
aborigine, and the effect of bad example on the untutored ursine mind. Educated, he takes quite 
naturally to the pole, but has lost his ferocity, which is perhaps after all the most respectable thing 
As a cub he is plavful and boisterous, and I have often thought was not a bad 
Look at him well, for he is passing away. Fifty years and 


He is cross- 


And 
The truth should, how- 
In his placid 


I am 
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San Francisco from the Sea 


Originally written 
by Bret Harte for 
the first issue of 


Overland Monthly, 


July, 1868. 


By Francis Bret Harte 


Serene, indifferent of Fate, 

Thou sittest at the Western Gate; 

Upon thy heights so lately won 

Still slant the banners of the sun; 

Thou seest the white seas strike their tents, 
O warder of two Continents! 

And scornful of the peace that flies 

Thy angry winds and sullen skies, 


Thou drawest all things, small or great, 
To thee, besides the Western Gate. 


* * * * 
O lion’s whelp, that hidest fast 
In jungle growth of spire and mast, 


I know thy cunning and thy greed, 
Thy hard high lust and wilful deed, 


And all thy glory loves to tell 

Of specious gifts material. 

Drop down, O fleecy Fog, and hide 
Her skeptic sneer, and all her pride! 
Wrap her, O Fog, in gown and hood 
Of her Franciscan Brotherhood. 

Hide me her faults, her sin and blame, 
With thy grey mantle cloak her shame! 
So shall she, cowled, sit and pray 

Till morning bears her sins away. 
Then rise, O fleecy Fog, and raise 
The glory of her coming days; 

Be as the cloud that flecks the seas 
Above her smoky argosies. 

When forms familiar shall give place 
To stranger speech and newer face; 
When all her throes and anxious fears 
Lie hushed in the repose of years; 
When Art shall raise and Culture lift 
The sensual joys and meaner thrift, 
And all fulfilled the vision, we 

Who watch and wait shall never see— 
Who, in the morning of her race, 
Toiled fair or meanly in our place— 


But, yielding to the common lot, 
Lie unrecorded and forgot. 
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Bob Turner’s Chowchillas 


By Charles H. Shinn 
With Illustrations by Clay Kelly 
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EW were the settlements and colonies of the This last was a little settlement on lands as yet un- 
broad San Joaquin some fifty or sixty years surveyed, away east in the Sierra, some forty or fifty 
ago; new were the lumbering camps of the miles from Millerton, and it had a well-earned reputa- 
Sierra; new, also, the farming, mining and _ tion for doing things its own way. As Bob Turner, one 
stock-raising communities of the foothills between. But of its most prominent young men once told a Millerton- 
stormy life rose and fell, laughed out in a surplus of 
energy, ran over into strange tragedies, walked forever 
hand in hand with comedy and primeval fierceness. 
Roads extended east from Millerton, in those days. 
Now, Millerton is a pile of ruins in a magnificent amphi- 
theatre of mountains beside a great river; then, it was 
the county seat and point of outfitting for such places 
beyond, as Fine Gold, Grub Gulch, Poison Switch and 
Hardscrabble Valley. 
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“He was easy in the saddle and 












on the dance floor.” 


ite, at a Fourth of July celebration: “I live in Hard- 
scrabble,—otherwise Scraptown—five houses, one store, 
two saloons and a barn for dances; big flat, where the 
@2- first settlers got the best land; little creeks runnin’ up in 
the mountains.” 
“How do folks live up there?” 

“Raise hawgs, run cattle, work in the saw mills on the ridge, team 
some. Sammy Short, he butchers out there, and I” (here he grinned, 
as one appreciative of a hidden joke) “and I help him a little on the side.” 
The elderly bar-keeper of Millerton, who listened to this talk in front of his 
rbar, put it away in the back of his head, “without either forgetting or remem- 
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bering,” as he once said. “A man in my place must 
never tell what he hears, nor put two and two together. 
It’s unprofessional.” But all the same, the pensive 
saloon man, who was also the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, caught the subtle turn of cheerful Bob 
Turner’s little remark, and he looked the young man 
over very carefully. 

Rather small and slender, dark and handsome was 
Turner. He was easy in the saddle and on the dance- 
floor; easy everywhere and with everyone, easy of look 
and speech, and easy with his money, too. 

For a little longer, Turner cheered the souls of sev- 
eral bibulous Millertonites; then he bade them farewell 
and rode down the slope to the ford, singing a forgotten 
mountain song about the Chowchilla Vigilantes: 


“Jim Jonesy, bless his foolish soul, 
His neighbors’ hogs and calves he stole. 
We found him crawlin’ like a mole. 
We put him in his little hole— 
Chowchilla, Old Chowchilla.” 


In those days they sang verses of that all over five 
counties, and now and then made up a few more to suit 
new occasions. It was a growing ballad of the foothills, 
and each of its stanzas went home somewhere. One 
picks up a Chowchilla now and then that has all the 
swing of a limerick, but with ruder force. Its name was 
from a long-forgotten village where the first song was 
sung. 

Chowchilla verses did not have to correspond in 
rhyme and meter; twenty years of time and fifty differ- 
ent men had helped in their making. They told about 
rodeos, turkey shoots and Indian wars, as well as of 
frontier courts and Judge Lynch. Sammy Short, the 
butcher, had once added a lugubrious verse, and Bob 
Turner had made several very popular ones. But Billy 
Rafferty and Scotty Dunn could only make minor adap- 
tations. It was in vain that Bob Turner joked them about 
it when they rode into Hardscrabble from their claims. 


AFFERTY had a fine big outdoor voice, and he loved 

dearly to pick up a new Chowchilla or to modify 

an old one. Billy and Scotty were singing that morning, 
with utter abandon: 


“Nobody knows how it all began 

Nobody cares; together we ran 

To catch Dutch Pete in the butcher-ee 

To call on Jones who died suddenlee— 
Chowchilla, Old Chowchilla.” 


“Say, Bill,” said Scotty, “I don’t get ahead none these 
days, how is it with you?” 

“Same here, Scotty. I seem to be losin’ all my hawgs 
this season. Nothin’ to sell.” 

“Billy, ain’t we dead easy, somehow? Ain’t some- 
body workin’ this Hardscrabble country? Don’t some 
other folks have lots to spend? I hate to say it, but don’t 
it strike you, now and then, that some folks will bear 
watchin’ ?” 


“Sure, Scotty; strikes me plumb centre. But if we 
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go into this it may hurt somebody. No one knows how 
far these things go. There’ll be no end of guesses, 
blunders, and ill-will. Most of it will last a life-time. 
Some times I suspicion that all the hawgs in Hard- 
scrabble ain’t worth it. It’s all right to sing verses 
about vigilantes, but when it comes to pullin’ a rope on a 
man that we know, for a little pork,—that he may need 
worse than you do—Well, Scotty, we ain’t got no money 
for law, nor any evidence yet, and the Chowchilla trail 
is darned hard to travel.” 

“That’s so, Billy, but I ain’t proposin’ anythin’ hasty 
as that. But nobody is lookin’ into this matter. If you 
an’ me take it up, and find out where we are at, then we 
can keep it quiet and think it over. Perhaps we can run 
the whole game. But I hate to lie down under it. They’s 
more to it than just ourselves, you know.” 

“Have other fellows lost hawgs, Scotty?” 

“Why, I suppose so, of course. But I don’t mean 
exactly that, Billy.” 

By now they had reached the top of the ridge, had 
dismounted, and were sitting under an oak. 

“What are you drivin’ at, Scotty? You seem to have 
thought of this a lot.” 

“You bet I have, because it sure is some one that 
travels with us, and knows about everything we do, and 
it seems to me that there’s misery ahead in this. But 
mostly what I think about is what my old Grandmother 
used to call ‘the ought of it.’ It’s not right to lay back 
and let this thing go on. 

“You see, Billy, there’s children growing up here, 
and schools are coming, and maybe in twenty years 
there’ll be a coupie of little ranches improved up, if we 
can hold on, and our children will be trotting off to 
school. It’s driven in on me, Billy, that we ain’t any- 
wise mean in wanting to make this a better country to 
live in. I know that sounds like fool-talk, Billy, but I 
feel just so.” 

“It isn’t fool-talk, Scotty, it’s better sense than mine. 
It is what the girl down at the Crossroads said to me 
once when I asked her down to supper: ‘It is my juty 
an’ I will.’—And the way she ate pickles and cake after 
that was something fierce. She made the same remark 
about her juty every time she took a piece of cake. I 
did my duty too, ’cause I laughed every single time, but 
it wore on me. I kinder wanted somethin’ new.” 

No more Chowchillas for Billy and Scotty. They rode 
around the woods awhile, looking for stock. Then by a 
common impulse they turned’into a trail which led over 
a ridge and into the hollow which Bob Turner had 
preempted. 


é OB’S been away three days, and he was flush when 
he went, and each of us has missed hawgs within 

a week,” said Billy. “It’s only one chance in a thousand, 
and I hope to goodness we don’t find anything. But we’ve 
got to look now, ’specially if he’s at home and kicks.” 

“Yes, we begin right here,” said Scotty. 

They rode around the claim, examining every detail, 
with the keen eyes of mountain men. 

“For a man that doesn’t own hawgs,” said Billy, 
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“He rode up to the cabin door. 
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The suddenness of the thing 


shattered him clear through.” 


“there’ve been plenty around here, leavin’ hair on the 
under rails.” 

“There’s been a rope run over that oak limb down 
by the creek,” said Scotty. “Here’s a rope and pulley 
under the house and a chain round a rock—a one-hand 
pulley arrangement.” 

“Yes, and here’s blood dried on these chips, and by 
George! here’s the hawg stick!” cried Billy, pulling a 
home-made oaken gambrel from under a pile of leaves. 

The young men turned sick at heart. Not that this 
was real evidence as yet, for a court. Bob bought and 
sold hogs, and sometimes butchered them, as others did 
in the valley. But then, others left all their tools out in 
plain sight. . 


“Let’s go all over the place now,” said Scotty. “Here 


are his light wagon tracks under this tree, and out of 
the gate. If he sold the pork to Sammy Short at half- 
price, that’s the way he would handle it. Short’s place 
is on the county road. They couldn’t work it there, for 
anyone might drop in.” 

“Right you are,” said Billy. 
dirt somewhere, too.” 

“It’s the heads we want, with the earmarks,” said 
Scotty, sighing as he spoke. 

For three hours then, the young men searched the 
gulches and the little half-cultivated fields, till they 
found a wagon track leading into the bushes and at the 
end of it struck their evidence—plenty of it, in plain 
sight, for the grewsome cache had been torn open by a 
band of hogs. 


“There must be fresh 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Pelicans of Pyramid Lake 


By Barton Warren Evermann 














BOUT forty miles north of Reno, Nevada, lies 
Pyramid Lake, one of the most remarkable and 
interesting bodies of water in America. It was 
discovered January 10, 1844, by the incom- 

parable Pathfinder, John C. Fremont, while on his 
Second Exploring Expedition. Since then it has been 
the subject of special investigations and study by 


in many varieties. About these “Needles” are several 
small islands of similar structure and bizarre forms. 
The highest rise some 300 feet above the surface of the 
lake and furnish excellent nesting sites for colonies of 
California Gulls and Farallon Shags, as well as num- 
bers of Violet-green Swallows and an occasional pair of 
Prairie Falcons and other cliff-loving birds. 

But it is in the 





geologists and natur- 





alists as one of the 
few remaining pools 
of the great Quarter- 
nary Lake Lahontan 
which once covered 
northern Nevada and 
northeastern 
California. 

Pyramid Lake ex- 
tends in a general 
north - and - south 
direction, the length 
being about thirty 
miles and the width 
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south part of the 
lake that we find the 
objects of greatest 
interest to us at this 
time. These are two 
remarkable islands. 
One of them, with 
its regular pyramidal 
form and precipitous 
sides, presented such 
a striking resembl- 
ance to the pyramids 
of Egypt that Cap- 
tain Fremont named 
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five to twelve miles. 
The area is about 
828 square miles and 
the maximum depth 360 feet, that in the greater part 
of the lake being under 300 feet. The only stream 
flowing into the lake is the Truckee River (which 
Fremont named Salmon Trout River), the outlet of Lake 
Tahoe, which enters Pyramid Lake at its southern end. 
It has no outlet; nevertheless the water is nearly fresh. 
As nearly all the water entering the lake is delivered at 
the south end, the lake increases in salinity from south 
to north. In the south end the water is sufficiently fresh 
for camp purposes, while at the northern end it is far 
too saline and alkaline for human use, but may be drunk 
by animals without injury. 


In the southern part of the lake the water is slightly 
discolored, probably due to the suspended silt brought 
down by the Truckee River. In the northern portion it 
is wonderfully clear and, at a little distance from shore, 
deep blue in color. When disturbed by strong winds, as it 
often is, it exhibits a play of colors not surpassed in 
beauty by the waves and surf of the ocean. The surface 
appears bright and blue in the sunshine and cold and 
gray in the storm. 


At the north end there is a rugged cape known as the 
“Needles” projecting a mile or more into the lake. These 
consist of spires, domes and crags of the most fantastic 
shapes and exhibit a really wonderful display of tufa 


Pyramid Lake and Pyramid Island as they appeared to the great pathfinder, 
John C. Fremont, the day on which he discovered them, January 10, 1844. 





it “Pyramid Island,” 
and:the lake “Pyra- 
mid Lake.” This 
island rises 289 feet above the lake. On the very apex 
of this pyramid a pair of Great Blue Herons nest 
regularly every year, and in the cavities in the immense 
accumulation of tufa deposited on the walls many Violet- 
green Swallows and several pairs of the American Mer- 
ganser have their nests. 

The other island is much larger and is known as 
Anahé Island. The Indian name, as given to me by my 
Indian guide, Joe Green, is Wa-na-na-mé-geh-mud. In 
the Marquesas Islands is a small bay called Anahé Bay 
on which is a village, Anahé. How this word became 
attached to an island in a lake set down in the Nevada 
desert is a mystery. 

Anahé Island is of considerable size and rises in its 
highest points more than 500 feet above the surface of 
the lake. When viewed from a distance the island pre- 
sents a convex outline, as Professor Russell well 
describes it, due to the deposition of vast amounts of 
tufa at certain horizons. 


As Professor Russell further says, “a broad terrace 
has been carved all around it at an elevation of about 
one hundred feet above the lake, which forms a 
pediment for the extremely rugged crags that are piled 
upon it.” This island, though with no water and with 
but scanty vegetation, is one of the most interesting and 
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instructive objects about the lake, and will well repay a 
visit from the geologist, the artist or the naturalist. To 
the naturalist, it is of unusual interest because it is the 
breeding ground of great numbers of White Pelicans. 

My first visit to Anahé Island was on June 19, 1917, 
the primary purpose being to secure material for the 
habitat group of the White 
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up on the benches. A good many young had come down 
to the water’s edge and were sitting on the rocks along 
the shore. Great numbers of adults were seen on the 
more level areas in all the higher parts of the island. 
On the north side is a long, relatively low peninsula 
extending out into the lake. Though covered with many 





Pelican which is now in 
the Museum of the 
California Academy of 
Sciences. Our first land- 
ing was made on the 
southwest shore at a place 
called Rattlesnake Point. 
Here on a broad strip of 
level or slightly sloping 
ground 15 to 30 feet above 
the surface of the lake, 
was a colony of several 
hundred pelicans. Nearly 
all the eggs had hatched. 
Most of the young were 
large enough to leave the 
nests and had gathered in 
pods like flocks of sheep. 
As I approached, they waddled about in a very awkward, 
ludicrous manner, making scarcely any noise, and show- 
ing but little resentment at my intrusion. Several 
A few smaller young were 
were 





dead young were noticed. 
still in the nests and a good many eggs 
noted. Investigation showed that a large percentage 
of these eggs stale and. that most of the 
others were far advanced in incubation; some, in- 
deed, were actually hatching. Several dead fish, all 
suckers or chubs, were seen lying about the nests. From 
this point we passed to the eastward and on entirely 
around the island, making landings and examining many 
other colonies which we could easily reach from the 
shore. There were colonies, some large, some small, in 
apparently about all possible places along the shore and 


were 














The young pelicans gather up into pods like sheep. 











A small section of one of the several groups of breeding pelicans on Anaho Island, Pyramid Lake. 
This is shown as a Habitat Group in the Museum of the California Academy of Sciences. 


rough jagged rocks, it is in most places suitable nesting 
territory and has many colonies scattered about over it, 
extending out even to the very point of the peninsula; 
and these were the principal colonies visited. On the 
east side, apparently at the very summit, was a very 
large colony which could be seen distinctly from the 
train as one approached the lake from the south. Still 
other large groups could be seen plainly from Sutcliffe 
on the west side of the lake, all looking like large patches 
of snow on distant hillsides. 

In most of the colonies visited practically all the 
eggs, except the stale ones (of which there was a con- 
siderable percentage) had hatched. The young were of 
considerable size and had gathered up into pods varying 
in number from a score or fewer up to several hundred. 

Evidently the height of the breeding season had 
passed. Only a relatively small proportion of the nests 
contained eggs and not many of these were fresh. Others 
were in all stages of incubation from barely begun to 
eggs pipped and hatching. 

I again visited Anaho Island June 3, 1921, and spent 
several hours on shore during which time about a dozen 
of the Pelican rookeries were inspected. Landing on the 
east side and near the point of the long peninsula on the 
north end of the island, I examined rather carefully all 
the rookeries on the north half and then climbed to the 
top of the island between the two prominent pinnacles, 
where I found three large colonies, as well as several 
others on the north and west slopes, all of which I 
examined. 

The White Pelicans return from the south to Anahé 
Island rather early in the spring. The first bands come 
before the snow has all gone, probably as early as the 
first of April. Other flocks arrive from time to time, 
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the last not appearing probably until early in May. 
They are said to remain until late in the fall. 

The evidence at hand indicates that the birds begin 
preparation for nesting soon after their arrival. The 
first flocks to come seem to select the highest suitable 
places, those coming later select the sites next lower 
down on the slopes, and so on, the last to come choosing 
sites on the flats not far above the water level of the 
lake. Thus, in 1921, the first arrivals were about 1000 
birds that appropriated the highest level ground on the 
island where they separated into three rather distinct 
groups; probably they arrived as three separate flocks. 
That these began nesting first is evidenced by the fact 
that there was a larger percentage of hatched young 
here than in any other colonies. The percentage of 
hatched young was, in a general way, lower and lower as 
the lake level was approached, until in the four groups 
nearest the water line none of the eggs had hatched. It 
is true that the largest young seen were in a colony or 
group of about 800 nests half-way up the slope, and they 
must have been the very first to hatch, although the per- 
centage of hatched young was not as great as in the 
colonies at the top of the island. 

The number of eggs constituting a full set is usually 
two. Of the many hundred nests examined the number 
of eggs (or young) was almost invariably two or one, 
those with only one egg probably representing in most 
cases incomplete sets. In only three cases did I find 
more than two; in one of these were three eggs; in 
another, one young, one pipped egg, and one egg not 
pipped; and in the third there were two young and one 
egg. As the nest usually consists merely of a quantity 
of loose gravel or broken rock, with a very slight de- 
pression in the center and practically no walls, the eggs 
sometimes get misplaced or pushed out of the nest or 
even transferred from one nest to another, the nests in 
many cases being very close together. 

I inspected a total of 13 breeding colonies. Listing 
these colonies, starting with those highest up, the num- 
ber of nests in each was, respectively: 150, 200, 150, 
150, 100, 25, 150, 800, 150, 200, 150, 150, and 6. The 
total number of occupied nests was 2381. 

All of these were on the north side of *he island. 
The southeast, south and southwest parts were not 
visited. In 1917 there were several considerable colonies 
on those parts, and it is quite probable a good many were 
there in 1921. An estimate of 1800 nests seems reason- 
able. This would give a total of 4181. It is believed 
that an estimate of 5000 pairs of breeding birds for the 
entire island is a conservative one. 

It is believed the number breeding on Anahé Island in 
1921 was considerably fewer than in 1917. In my recent 
visit I noted several areas that were occupied in 1917, 
but now without any birds at all; and some areas now 
occupied had more birds the earlier date. The decrease 
has probably been 20 to 30 per cent. 

The mortality among the eggs and young is astonish- 
ingly great. In the first place, a considerable number 
of eggs must inevitably get broken or thrown out of the 
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nests through the ordinary movements of the great mass 
of birds on the breeding area. In the second place a 
good many eggs are destroyed by the California Gull 
(Larus californicus) several hundred pairs of which 
breed annually on one of the Needles near the north end 
of the lake. During my recent visit to the Pelicans a 
score or more of gulls were noted on the island, watching 
the rookeries, dashing in when opportunity offered, and 
breaking the eggs. Many broken eggs were seen, most 
of them evidently having been broken by the gulls. But 
the most serious loss occurs after the young have 
hatched. Hundreds of dead young birds were seen. They 
varied in size from very young just hatched to others 
apparently four or five days old. It is not clear as to 
what may have been the cause of their death. When the 
young hatches it is a very delicate, helpless little thing; 
how the big clumsy old bird can feed it is a mystery to 
me; perhaps she sometimes fails and the little one 
starves; possibly the sun’s rays beating down upon the 
hot gravel and sand literally bake the life out of the 
naked little creatures; and doubtless the life is literally 
worried out of many of the smaller ones by their elder 
brothers and sisters. 


Of the two eggs in a nest one always hatches a day 
or two or even longer ahead of the other. The first one 
hatched thus “gets the start” and is usually quite a 
husky youngster by the time the second one hatches, 
and proves to be a very disagreeable, overbearing “older 
brother.” It seems to be the regular thing for the 
older one of the pair to peck, bite and otherwise annoy 
the younger one. I saw scores of instances in which this 
was being done. In some cases the little one was al- 
most dead, in some cases actually dead, but the 
older one still pecking it. I am inclined to think this one 
of the most serious causes of the high rate of infant 
mortality among these pelicans. 

A fourth cause of loss may be physical injury to the 
young incident to the movements of the old birds on the 
rookery. They are heavy, awkward birds, and it would 
not be surprising if young were not sometimes injured 
or l..lled by being stepped on by adults. 


My Indian guide, Joe Green, informed me the Indians 
sometimes use considerable numbers of the pelican eggs 
for food. This season a boy brought a quantity to the 
Agency where he sold them two for five cents. He says 
the eggs are “pretty good.” From my observations I am 
of the opinion that the loss of eggs and young birds on 
this island is fully 25 per cent. 

At Pyramid Lake the pelicans subsist almost ex- 
clusively on fish, with which the lake is abundantly sup- 
plied. The principal species upon which the pelicans 
depend appear to be the Quee-wee or Cuiui (Chasmistes 
cujus) and various species of minnows. 

The Quee-wee is very abundant. It reaches a weight 
of six pounds, with an average of perhaps four pounds. 
The breeding season is in April, the big run beginning 
about the fifteenth. Another species of sucker (Catosto- 
mus tahoensis), locally known as the Anwa-jo or A-wuh, 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The Shrine of Song 


and Other Poems 
Written Expressly for This Number 


On Reading George Sterling’s 
Ode to Shelley 


By Laura Bell Everett 


Thanks to you, Bard, your song is such as he, 


The West Wind, might have poured in rhythmic surge. 


Peace to his ashes by the Tiber verge. 
Time shall remember that by this far sea, 
You sang and built a monument to be 

His westmost cenotaph, no weary dirge, 
But fervent ode, whose ecstacy shall purge 
The mind of all that is not poesy. 


Siag yet again—sing through the war’s abyss; 
Sing through the jungle of material days 

And through the dark morass of vicious woe; 
Show us the beauty that we hold, yet miss, 

The starshine lambent on penumbral ways,— 
In vibrant measures sweeter than we know. 


The Summit 
By Harry Noyes Pratt 


Out of the mist of the mountains that clamber 
Blue-black and silent against skies of amber 
Into the white of eternal snow’s shriving; 
Ultimate peak of the earth’s stolid striving. 


Up where the sea of white peaks wildly tossing 
Beats at my feet in the turmoil of crossing— 

Up where the bowl of the heavens’ wide spreading 
Seems but the goal of the fierce eagle’s heading; 


Here is forgotten gross earth and its passion. 
Here is re-birth into new life. We fashion 
Out of the mold of the old, new beginning. 
This is attainment; the goal and its winning. 


The Shrine of Song 


By Herbert Bashford 


Come with me! Fear not to follow! 
Some old trail shall lead us there 
To the ancient hill and hollow 
Far beyond the Gates of Care. 


Through the wood as we go wending 
What rare music shall be heard— 

Lyrics in the sweet, unending 
Conference of bough and bird! 


Song of cedar shall awaken 

Faith unknown to city mart; 
Greed and Envy shall be shaken 

Like old shackles from the heart. 


There the south wind softly blowing 
Fans the wild rose to a flame, 

And the river, seaward flowing, 
Signs in silver Beauty’s name. 


We shall find those leafy portals 
Where the summer days are long, 

Only known to dreaming mortals 
Who would seek the Shrine of Song. 


Pele 


By Jane Comstock 


O Pele, pagan goddess of the world, 
Alluring in your flaming garments dressed! 
Should lover’s kiss upon your mouth be pressed; 
Love’s hands caress your ruddy tresses curled; 
Or toy with your mantle’s flame unfurled; 
Or pillowed be his head upon your breast; 
Or rest he in your burning arms caressed; 
Swift is his soul by your endearments hurled 


To endless torment. Pity you have not. 

To love you is but torture—endless pain; 

You give but fire where parched earth pleads for rain. 
Yet have you place within Creation’s plot, 
As seething cauldron to fair garden spot; 

As hell to heaven ;—you point the contrast plain. 
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A Tale of Calaveras in ’58 


A Serial 


By Honoria Tuomey 














66 HE divvil be from me! but if iver that Chinee 
gang comes down here an’ robs me sluice 
boxes like they done over to Tim R-r-rafferty’s 
claim, I’ll be afther goin’ up there and tyin’ 

all thim pigtails in a ha-r-r-rd knot an’ droppin’ the 

whole dommed kit in the Mokelumne—the divvil be 
from me if I don’t!” 

Mr. Michael Kalaher, owner of the “Garryowen” 
placer mine, situated on the south bank of the Mokel- 
umne River, and in the County of Calaveras, swung aloft 
his powerful arms and brandished his sledge- 
like fists as, in the language and manner of his 
Irish forbears, he invoked exorcism before ut- 
tering a dire threat. 

“Ivery ounce did thim yellah specimens 
o’humanity shteal from Tim—may the 
bad luck go with it! An’ him havin’ GS 
to be diggin’ out o’ the bowels o’ the 
earth fer to keep the wifeen an’ the 
babbies.” 

He stooped, and picking up the two 
buckskin sacks he had just finished 
filling with freshly washed gold, hefted 
them slowly and solemnly till his wrists 
ached with the weight of them. 

“God love us, but ’tis the gr-r-reat es 
luck I had, the day,” the monologue \< 
went on, now in tones vibrant with the 
emotions of a pounding heart. “A 
couple more o’ thim potholes o’ this, an’ 
tis Mike Kalaher’]] be a r-r-rich man!” The salmon hue 
of sunburn on his shining countenance deepened to the 
crimson of a manly blush: “An’ thin, I’ll be afther send- 
in’ back for Tessie, an’ we'll take up the gr-r-rand 
far-r-m down be the coast, far enough away from this 
wild, murdherin’, minin’ land.” Now returned the flame 
of just wrath to the keen blue eyes: “If ary thief— 
yellah, black, white er brindle—sets foot on the ‘Gar- 
ryowen’ claim—well, God help him if I gets me hand 
on him! ’Tis not fer the likes of thim scruff, is it, faith, 
that Tim an’ me an’ more of us be toilin’ and shtrivin’, 
but for the sake o’ thim that’s dear to us.” 

It may be stated here that as Michael recited the 
foregoing list of racial colors, he had in mind the varie- 
gated population of the mining region, of which the 
questionable “brindle” type formed not the least portion, 
while the despised “yellah” element figured largely. 

Wading into the shoal waters of the river, Mike 
thrashed his feet about, to wash his high boots clean 
of the day’s accumulation of mud. His spirits were 
rising within him as the tides of the sea rise, in a deep, 


He stooped and picked up 
two buckskin sacks. 





full, strong flood, as his thoughts dwelt on the imminent 
prospect of his achieving fortune in gold and love. “If 
me luck houlds, it’s home I’ll be afther goin’, an’ fetch 
out Tessie meself. Shure, an’ it’s no fit thravelin’ fer 
her, ner fer ary lone, daicent woman, all the way from 
the ould counthry to Calyfornia—that it’s not.” 

His eye twinkled, and it was with a guilty grin that 
he muttered as he gave his boots a last noisy swashing 
about in the stream: “Ye know right well, Mike Kal- 
aher, ye’ll be wantin’ to go home an’ show off yer riches, 
an’ carry off Tessie away from all the 
other lads—ye know it right well!” He 
chuckled at his own roguishness as he 
stamped up the bank. 







Lifting the precious sacks, Kalaher 
took the beaten path to his little 
weathered cabin, that stood with its 
rear toward a group of young pines, 
and its front toward the river; and 
busy as was his mind with new 
thoughts of great moment, he did not 
fail to let his gaze rest with affection 
small lone home—the dun 
shanty, the green setting, the wild 
garden of gay blossoms now closing 
their petals to sleep in their bed of 
ferns, 


on his 


Turning at his door, as every out- 
door soul does involuntarily for a part- 
ing look at earth and sky before enter- 
ing within enclosing walls, Mike mutely saluted the fair 
sunset heavens, the silvery river traveling musically in 
purple shadow, the rough, sunlit heights beyond. It 
was upon the mountains his gaze lingered longest and 
most tenderly, and a mist dimmed the sparkle in his eye. 
“They remind me o’ the Reeks. If I go home, I'll be 
takin’ what’s left o’ the boys, an’ we’ll be afther climbin’ 
once more the ould Knob.” Something in his throat 
choked the big Kerryman, and he got out of his senti- 
mental, homesick mood by stalking forthwith into the 
cabin and commencing his regular evening wrangle 
with the pots and pans. 

But the clatter of cooking utensils was accompanied 
by whistling in high, melodious tones, this eventful 
evening; and the one tune running in his head and 
piped forth from his puckered lips, was the lilting march 
that Mike loved best, and which, in consequence, he had 
bestowed on the mining claim wherein he had hoped to 
discover his fortune—“Garryowen.” 

It is not in the nature of any honest, generous, social 
human being to hug happiness and the joy of good for- 
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tune selfishly to his secret bosom. Prudence may 
demand that the cause for rejoicing be kept hidden; 
but there must be some outward signs and manifestations 
of the happy inner state. Michael Kalaher, his pots and 






Mike began preparations 


for shaving. 





pans having served in the preparation of his tasteful 
supper—for he was a born cook—and been duly polished 
again and put away, could not bring himself to settle 
down to his pipe and book, as was his wont in his solitary 
home. The desire to communicate his high spirits to 
some, congenial fellow soul, to let tried friends share 
at least the effervescence of the ebullition of joyous 
emotions within him, became too strong to resist. 

“Michael me boy, put by the book, the night,” Kal- 
aher ordered himself; “put by, an’ be afther strollin’ 
up the river an’ spendin’ the evenin’ with the boys. 
’Tis the fine celebr-r-ration ye ought to be givin’ yer 
friends, afther yer day’s luck,” and Michael proceeded 
to obey his injunction to himself. 

With a reverence always manifest when he touched 
it, Kalaher lifted his treasured “Life of Washington” 
and replaced it on the tiny bookshelf to keep company 
with the half dozen other books ensconced there. 
Michael had spent the first year of his residence in 
America as coachman for an attorney-at-law, whose wife 
took a kindly interest in her faithful Irish help, and 
taught them, men and maids alike, to read and to write. 
And when in the course of events they departed from 
her household to seek their fortunes in farther fields, 
this true disciple of the Father of His Country gave to 
each a well-bound volume of that great character’s life, 
also a few other choice books, that the young mind should 
have some sound and upbuilding reading as information 
and balance while battling with the obstacles and dan- 
gers of those cruder days of the republic. And the 
name of Mrs. Warner Jerome was called blessed by those 
she served for love, and who served her for both love 
and livelihood. From Michael Kalaher’s brogue-touched 
tongue came “Missuz War-r-rner Jer-r-rome” with a roll 
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of relish, at every turn of conversation about “The 
States,” and he invariably added, “God go with her!” 

Tossing off his workday coat, Mike began prepara- 
tions for shaving, for, disliking equally all the prevail- 
ing styles in whiskers, he wore none of them. “Give 
me a clean mug,” he would say, “like the Pope and 
Girer-r-ral Washin’ton, an’ none o’ yer musthashes, ner 
side chops, ner blackenin’ brushes, ner mess o’ beard. 
Shure, wouldn’t the Pope be the rar-r-re picture with a 
scrub o’ a blackenin’ brush on his chin, an’ think 0’ 
Washin’ton with one o’ thim trailin’ musthashes hangin’ 
over his mouth—faith, ’tis enough to give ye pain to 
be afther con-tem-platin’ such a thing—it is, that.” 

As the shaving proceeded the drollery of Kalaher 
subsided, and stern marks of thought appeared on the 
young man’s face as the razor scraped it clear of its 
mask of lather. The corners of the mouth were bowed 
downward, and the glance was cast sidewise in the 
direction of the dusky space beneath the table. A boot 
toe moved into the apparently vacant darkness there till 
it pressed the knobby sacks. But even as a shock of joy 
and exultation thrilled him at the contact, the bowed 
lips remained firmly shut, and a frown of deep concern 
sat between the slanted eyes. 

Michael Kalaher had begun to develop into a man of 
large responsibilities and plans since that hour of a day 
not yet past, when, with shovel and with bare, desper- 
ately eager hands, he had scooped up half a splendid 
fortune out of an innocent-looking, gently gurgling, 
wimpling pool within the lines of his claim on the 
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“Thank ve kindly,” responded 
Mike, seating himself. 


river’s margin, and felt confident he could scoop up the 
other half, or better, out of similar pools to which he 
held the rights. 

The instincts common to all mankind were strong in 
this husky, virile young Celt—a mate and a fireside, a 
bit of the earth’s fair surface, means to live well and 
enjoy a share of the manifold blessings of this life, 
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and something to offer those less fortunate—these were 
his dreams; and a normal Celt is the world’s greatest 
dreamer along normal lines, being the prodigal child of 
Hope. Now, a fear new to him, had seized upon Michael 
Kalaher—a fear that by craft and stealth he should be 
bereft of his newly won wealth by miscreants, especially 
the, to him grotesque and utterly outlandish but diaboli- 
cally cunning “Chineemen,” as they were called in the 
mining country. In the excess of his suddenly awakened 
sense of caution, he compressed his lips tightly and per- 
mitted no more of the sociable half-aloud chatting with 
himself, lest some sneaking seeker after his gold have 
an attentive ear held close to his door crack. 

The shaving done with, Mike, still with the strange 
new manner on him, put on his old hat and coat, blew 
out his candle, and listened at his door. Not a sound 
but the river’s liquid voices, still chat- 
tering softly in the night. Noiselessly 
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was near nine o'clock, and the town all alive and well 


warmed up for its usual evening’s diversions. Every 
square of candle-glow showed its- dark silhouettes of 
men moving about or sitting at gambling tables. Every 
open doorway was busy with a stream of men entering 
and departing—nearly all roughly clad miners. Sounds 
of music and the shuffling of many feet came from sev- 
eral places. There was much noisy talking, and an 
occasiunal convivial yell, to enliven the dim main street. 
Two mustangs tied to the rail in front of Hank Beamish’s 
saloon were carrying on an argument in a peevish 
temper, and, just as Kalaher was passing them, both 
suddenly squealed something that must have meant in 
bronco parlance, “Quit yer talkin’ an’ go to fightin’,” and 
four hind legs were flung into combat, there was a wild 
fusillade of vicious kicks, then a teetery prancing in a 
half circle till bared teeth could 
snatch for wicked bites, then 


he unbolted the door, peered into the again the teetery prancing in a 
darkness, listened again. No sight or iF semi-circle till heels battered en- 
sound to alarm. He stepped outside and iy) durated hides, then again teeth, 
stood. Nothing to see or hear amiss. Re- |B \ih)+iuih, “au again heels, the while Michael 


turning within ddéors, he groped for the 
sacks, came out again, closed the 
door, and hastened away in the 
gloom. 


cé ACHE! Why the divvil 

C they calls it a cache 
when it’s not cash yet, beats Mike 
Kalaher to— whist! ye dommed 
omadhaun!” Clap went both 
Mike’s large palms over his mouth 
while he shot fearful glances at 
barred door and window, and 
listened with straining ears. The 
sputtering of the candle was the 
only sound audible; there was no 
evidence of eavesdroppers nigh to catch his incautious 
outburst in three languages. 

“Michael,” he breathed behind his hands, his eyes 
rolling and his whole frame in a convulsion of sup- 
pressed laughter, “Michael, me boy, be afther bitin’ off 
the tip of that tongue! Oh, be all the angels an’ saints, 
it’s no wonder I’m no better’n cr-r-razy the night! First, 
me shtrike in that pothole—God bless us, an’ keep it up! 
—an’ then me goin’ home for Tessie—faith, I’ll do that 
same if I have to be afther crossin’ all the oceans o’ the 
earth an’ keep nothin’ down but a cr-r-racker a day—an’ 
thin the thoughts o' thim yellah, dried up, shwarms of 
Chinee pigtails with their thievin’ an’ sluice robbin’ an’ 
final, says I, the neat hidin’ place I took for thim buck- 
skin sacks—shure, it’s the gr-r-reat acthor I’ll be havin’ 
to be from now on—fer it’s Michael Kalaher’ll thrust no 
man’s tongue seeing he can’t thrust his own, be the law! 
An’ now I’ll be takin’ the thrail fer the town beyant.” 

San Andreas appeared an irregular double row of 
lighted squares against the blackness of the night to 
Mike Kalaher, approaching along the county road. It 
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Throught the surging tide of yellow men that 
filled the premises of the Chinese Theatre. 


,down, sit down, an’ what’ll ye have to dhrink?” 


from the peaceful dingles of 
ancient civilized Killarney, stood 
and watched. 

“That ye mightn’t!” he finally 
exclaimed, “that ye mightn’t, ye 
pair o’ on-civilized imitations 0’ 
horses. Ye an’ all the r-r-rest o’ 
this outlandish counthry be well 
met, faith, ye a-r-re.” 


OCEEDING along the side- 
walk till he came to 
“Frenchy’s” place, Mike entered 
and walked direct toward a table 
in an inner corner, where sat 
three men, smoking and talking 
quietly. They were garbed in miner’s clothes. 

“Evenin’, gentlemen,” interrupted the beaming owner 
of the “Garryowen.” “Evenin’, Tommy, you rascal!’ 
Pether, me boy, how a-r-re ye, anyway? Andy, ’tis good 
to see ye!” He grasped each outstretched hand in turn. 
“An’ here’s me own chair waitin’ fer me, like one o’ the 
family.” 

“Kalaher, man, ’tis yerself’s the welcome sight. Sit 
Tommy 
was beckoning the waiter. 

“Murdher, Mike, but ’tis you’s lookin’ the fine ould 
lad, the night,” from Peter. “Fetch on a jorum 0’ 
punch,” to the waiting barkeeper’s assistant, “an’ have 
it sthrong enough fer this starvin’ young laddiebuck.” 

“An’ maybe ’t will make him tell us, be the same 
token, what’s afther puttin’ that grin across his mug,” 
laughed Andy, the observant. 

Which latter remark had the effect of fixing the grin 
on Michael’s face, but throttling the secret in his throat. 
It will be seen that his friend Andy was trusting as well 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Ruminations by an Outside Californian 


By Vernon Kellogg 











F course, once Californian, always Californian. 
One doesn’t have to be born a Native Son to 
be a son of California. California is a gen- 
erous adopter of sons—and daughters. She 
is an abundant foster-mother. So in her large family 
are many who have come from such foreign parts as New 
England and Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and other regions 
less favored than California by an inscrutable Provi- 
dence. As one of these adopted sons, who for his sins, 
is now compelled to pass most of his time in outer dark- 
ness, that is, outside of California, I feel like bursting 
occasionally into poetic rhapsodies in praise of my 
foster-mother. However, even with all the special privi- 
leges and opportunities that the present acceptation of 
free verse offers those who cannot write real verse, I 
still have to confine my rhapsodizing to prose, and an 
awkward and halting prose at that. And finally, as a 
man of scientific training and manner of speech, I cannot 
even—without much embarrassment—indulge In prose 
rhapsodizings; I can only reminisce and ruminate. 

I once made a trip of 300 miles by rowboat through 
the heart of the California-Arizona desert. One doesn’t 
think at first of a rowbat as a vehicle for traveling in 
the desert. But traveling by rowboat is, nevertheless, 
a particularly easy and pleasant way of seeing the heart 
of the desert. Our little group of desert explorers got 
into the boat on the Colorado River at The Needles and 
left it at Yuma, after making, leisurely and comfortably, 
such a fascinating desert journey as cannot be made 
elsewhere in the world. 

Then I remember an especially joyous ramble — by 
carriage under the guidance of David Starr Jordan; it 
was in the leisurely days when one did something less 
than two or three hundred miles a day by gasoline— 
through the Northern Sierra, the Sierra of the Mother 
Lode and of Bret Harte. We made acquaintance with 
Bumpas’ Hell, we climbed Mt. Lassen and we lived, in 
retrospect, in the days of placer-mining and Hank Monk. 


As a change from boating and driving, I toured Lake 
County and the Sonoma and Napa Valleys by bicycle, 
and I sat on the dump at Silverado where Stevenson 
once sat and surveyed a world of beauty. 

Down the rough coast from Point Pinos to Point Sur 
I walked, as preparation for later stiffer trampings in 
the High Sierra, of the Kings and: Kern regions. Here 
I hunted over unnamed, hence presumably unclimbed 
mountains, and gave myself the distinction of naming 
Mt. Rixford, just over Lake Charlotte near Kearsarge 
Pass. For a whole week of nearly continuous rain a 
companion and I sat close in camp under the Kearsarge 
Pinnacles waiting for the stones to stop rolling so we 
could climb University of California Peak which towers 
so nobly above Independence. 

Well, there were others—many others—of these eye- 
filling, lung-expanding, brain-clearing rambles over and 
among what my old friend Professor Jenkins used to call 
the physical features of California. 

But there are other features of my foster-mother no 
less worth knowing than her physical ones. She has 
such a hospitable big heart, such an independent bright 
mind, such a mercurial joyous temperament, that the 
name of her means to me much more than climate and 
oranges and mountains and gold, and great warm valleys 
and wheat. There is California — and there are The 
States. She is not in revolt; she is not a rebel; but she 
is different, self-contained, self-satisfied — sometimes 
probably a little too self-satisfied. 

One likes her non-conformity. One loves her cheer- 
ful optimism and independence. One longs to feel her 
“winds of freedom blow.” It is cruel to be a Californian, 
shut away from California. There is no homesickness 
like the homesickness for California. But there is one 
joy about being a Californian out of California. One has 
always the joy of knowing that she is there to go back 
to. And that is an entirely sufficient reason for con- 
tinuing to live. 





of the Pacific Coast. 
the Overland famous. 


with this issue, begins a new era. 


velopment of the Great Southwest. 





Since July, 1868, the Overland Monthly has been a factor in the literary and commercial life 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain and a group of writers known the world over, made 
At the time when the Atlantic Monthly, Scribners and Harpers were prac- 
tically-the only well known magazines published east of the Mississippi, the Overland was making a 
place for itself, not only in this country but in England. 
And now, founded upon the spirit and purpose of these early literary pioneers, the Overland, 
It is with great satisfaction that we bring to our readers the enlarged 
Overland, and consolidated with it, the Out West Magazine which has played such a part in the de- 


It is with appreciation too, that we acknowledge the assistance of scores of men and women, East 
and West, whose loyalty and inspiration are guarantee of abundant success.—(EDITOR.) 
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“Somewhere in France,” February 20, 1923. 


I greatly regret that it was impossible for me to 
deliver a message in time for the initial number of 
the new-old Overland. I love the magazine. 
Before ever | met Jack London, my people were 
connected with it. And Jack's association with it 
endears it beyond all other reasons for endear- 
ment. I am vasily interested in its rejuvenation, 
and in that of Out West. Once | was a con- 
tributor to the latter in the days when | pioneered 
in “‘cross-saddle riding.” So earnest was | in 
bringing into good repute the sensible method of 
horreback riding for women, that I took up pen in 
its defense. After ‘one article in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, | essayed another in Out West. 
The combination of these two monthlies seems a 
wise and interesting experiment, and | look to its 
greal success. 

Once, for a brief period in my girlhood, I was 
one of the editorial department of the Overland. 
lf | remember aright, my official title was Assistant 
Sub-Scissors. So it will be seen that I have claim 
upon many good memories of the “cradle of Bret 
Harte” and other immortals of the West. 

I send you a world of good wishes for success 
with the new magazine. 


Sincerely, 


CHARMIAN LONDON. 











BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO 


I am, naturally, interested in the news 
of the rejuvenation of the “Overland,” 
and wish you all success with it.. The 
effort to restore the Overland to its former 
glories has my entire approval. Its tradi- 
tion is too noble a one to be willingly lost. 


Sincerely, 


GEORGE STERLING. 





























West New Brighton, 
New York 

Heartiest hopes for the coming back 
of the old Overland and Out West. The 
wonderful beauty of our Pacific shore, 
the nobility and daring of our people, de- 
mand original, vivid expression. We have 
a fine beginning. Clear the way, cheer 
the way for song and story and glory. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 
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Pele, Goddess of Kilauea 


By Junius C. Hoag and Ernest B. Hoag 














HE traditions of the Hawaiians and those of the 

Polynesians in general are as replete with inter- 

est as those of any primitive peoples. In their 

original form they have come down to us in crude 
though not unpoetic style and in language quite unknown 
to the great world until comparatively recent times; this 
language, too, is not easily translatable, for it abounds 
in terms conveying double meanings. 

The folk-lore of Germany and Scandinavia, long since 
polished by master minds, is now enjoyed by all the world 
in the form of beautiful songs, poems, dramas and operas, 
as well as in such delightful tales as those crystallized 
in lasting form by Hans Christian Anderson of Denmark 
and the Grimm brothers of Germany. As poor, toiling 
writers, the Grimms attained little success until, listening 
to the ancient stories as related by the wife of one of the 
brothers, they conceived the idea of gathering up the 
curious fragments of traditions and weaving them to- 
gether in garlands of imperishable beauty, whereby they 
obtained a lasting place in the literature of their coun- 
try. The Hawaiian stories have been retold by various 
lovers of the myths and traditions of the islands, but it 
can hardly be said that any one of them has received as 
yet the polish required to make of it a literary gem. 
The material is abundant, for the unlettered dwellers 
in the “Paradise of the Pacific” have peopled rugged 
mountains, fertile valleys, dreadful craters, dense for- 
ests, turbid streams, and azure waters with a multitude 


ot fantastic creatures which were very real to them and . 


directed most of the activities of their daily lives. So 
numerous are their legends that the natives tell us that 
there is hardly a well marked spot upon all the Islands 
that is without its story of enchantment. Sometime, 
perhaps, an American Anderson or Grimm will string 
a necklace of Hawaiian stories, each one a pearl of the 
Pacific. 

The religious beliefs of all primitive peoples appear to 
have had much in common; thus the manifestations of 
Nature in her various phases and moods, suggests to 
the untutored mind the presence of deities, generally 
hostile to their designs and therefore to be placated. 
The unknown heavens above them, with their far-away 
celestial bodies; the earth upon which they live, strug- 
gling for an existence with predatory beasts and with 
the forces of nature, quite uncontrollable by them; the 
sea beneath them, with its furious storms; the winds, 
the thunder, the lightning, the earthquakes, the vol- 
canoes and tidal waves all supply materials from which 
ignorance attempts to create beings more or less tan- 
gible to their senses and approachable in their fears. 
Nothing could be more natural, therefore, than the 





Hawaiians’ conception of the goddess Pele, who was 
supposed to preside over the volcanoes of Hawaii, and 
who took up her final abode at Kilauea. 

Pele shakes the firm earth; she darkens the skies 
with vast eruptions of smoke and ashes; she illuminates 
the skies with her burnings; she pours out red, molten 
lava in living streams that destroy forests, lands and 
homes. Her incandescent lava flows with a devastating 
power, sometimes unchecked until the deep, cold water 
of the sea far beyond the shore-line destroys its awful 
heat, and converts it into waterfalls of stone, or even 
rocky promontories. To the primitive Hawaiian mind, 
Pele approached nearer than any of the other many 
deities. They know she dwelt in the fiery heart of the 
mountain, when they saw her dancing in the flames, 
riding the molten lava on her surf-board and shrieking 
in demoniacal laughter. We still see her jewels in the 
curious olivines that glisten like diamonds when we pick 
them up from the surface of the hardened lava, and tufts 
of her blond hair, wafted from the crater when the lava 
fountains burst from their pent up gases, and light 
masses of silky glass filaments are tossed here and there; 
and her tears in the curious black tear-like crystals 
which lie about in little heaps where she has shed them. 

The sated tourist of .today, who no longer seems 
capable of any form of enthusiasm, thrills at once to the 
majesty of Pele. Like women of all ages, her moods 
vary. She is never twice alike. The spectator always 
wonders what she will do next. The natives have always 
watched her but never understood; but of late years 
trained scientists, vulcanologists they are called, are 
living in intimate touch with Pele and she is no longer a 
Goddess of Mystery but a natural phenomenon of un- 
ceasing scientific interest. Scientists have sounded the 
depths of the molten lava in the great fire pit, Hale- 
maumau; they have measured the enormous heat of the 
burning mass; their delicate instruments record every 
throb of Pele’s heart and predict her actions. Her 
various moods, hitherto so subtle, are now being inter- 
preted by trained minds, At last some of her vagaries 
can be anticipated. Most interesting of all is the fact 
that every movement of Pele is recorded in lasting form 
by photography, while her more active manifestations 
are being rendered capable of reproduction by means of 
motion picture films and photographs from aeroplanes. 


LTHOUGH Pele for centuries was the most respected 
A and feared of all the Hawaiian deities, she was not 
a goddess in origin. She began life as a mortal of noble 
and priestly lineage, upon one of the islands of the far 
South Pacific, probably Tahiti, or Samoa. The head of 
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her family having been slain in battle, Pele, together 
with her brothers and sisters and a considerable num- 
ber of followers, made their way northward in canoes, 
landing finally upon the Island of Hawaii, in about the 
year 1175 A. D. Here they took up their residence among 
the foothills of Mauna Loa, that lofty mountain upon 
whose slope lies the volcano Kilauea. At the time of 
their arrival a great volcanic eruption was in progress 
and in the preceding year an extensive lava-flow had 
occurred a few miles to the westward, the molten stream 
having even made its way to the sea many miles distant. 
It was by reason of these occurrences that the new- 
eomers found it an easy matter to obtain a suitable loca- 
tion for settlement, the original dwellers having 
abandoned their homes through fear of the great vol- 
cano’s power. At this time Pele’s family comprised two 
brothers and two sisters; later on, after the deification 
of Pele, some of her other followers shared in her glory 
and the family was considered as comprising five deified 
brothers and eight sacred sisters. To all these were 
ascribed various supernatural powers as indicated by 
their curious names, all of which, with true fidelity to 
Hawaiian detail, have been preserved in traditional his- 
tory. Thus one of the brothers was called Makore- 
wawahi-waw, signifying the Fiery-eyed-canoe-breaker, 
while a sister bore the imposing name of Hiata-hoi-te- 
pori-a-Pele, or the Cloud-holder-kissing-the-bosom-of- 
Pele. Moho, the eldest son and titular head of the fam- 
ily, was known as Kamoho-arii, or King Moho, the kind 
of stream. Owing to the boldness with which these new 
people took up their residence where others feared to 
dwell, they were soon considered to enjoy the special 
protection of the deities, while their actions were 
credited to supernatural agencies. 

Contented with their lot the settlers lived in peace 
and harmony in the valleys back of Keauhou, until, at 
last they were rudely disturbed by the appearance of 
a hideous savage, called Kamapuaa, together with a band 
of followers. Kamapuaa, afterwards feared as a mon- 
ster of supernatural powers, was the descendent of a 
great chief named Huma, who likewise had emigrated 
from one of the islands far to the south and had settled 
on the Island of Maui half a century before the time when 
Pele reached Hawaii. Kamapuaa’s mother was Hina, 
wife of Opalana, a chief of the Island of Oahu. Opalana 
had a young and handsome brother who became en- 
amored of the fair wife of his brother and when Hina 
gave birth to a boy, the jealous chief refused to recog- 
nize him as his son and named him Kamapuaa, or Hog- 
child. When the boy grew to manhood he became a 
powerful chief amd leader of men, but his reputed father 
ever looked upon him with bitter hatred and finally, 
unable longer to abide his presence, he drove him away 
from his district under penalty of death should he re- 
turn. Before his departure, his alleged father’s brother, 
the handsome Kahikiula, presented him with a fine spear 
tipped with bone, while his mother threw over his 
shoulders a beautiful feather cape and hung around his 
neck a palaoa, a curious ornament carved from the tooth 
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of a whale, both of these articles being significant of 
high rank. 

Kamapuaa made a home in a rocky cave in the hills, 
where he soon surrounded himself with a hardy band 
of reckless followers who preyed upon their more honest 
neighbors, stealing their food and even destroying the 
fish nets and canoes belonging to Opalana. To give 
himself the appearance of a desperado and thus live 
up to his name, he had himself tattooed in black, shaved 
his head and face in resemblance to bristles and wore 
a hog-skin over his shoulders. The operations of these 
lawless men being carried on in darkness, their identity 
was at first unknown and the kahunas, or sorcerers, were 
called upon to detect them. Guards having been set for 
their apprehension, they were finally detected in the 
act of destroying a great fish-pond, were driven away 
but secretly followed. Opalana then sent a force of 
warriors to destroy the marauders in their stronghold, 
but these were all killed except one man, who was sent 
back with a message of defiance. A force of 600 war- 
riors was finally sent out to attack them. Unable to 
withstand such an army, Kamapuaa’s band retreated 
into the higher hills where many assaults were frus- 
trated by the shrewdness of the leader. On one occasion 
destruction was avoided by a quick retreat across a 
steep chasm, the escape being so cleverly effected that 
the traditionary account made it appear that Kamapuaa 
assumed the form of a gigantic hog, spanned the cafion 
and gave passage over his back to all his followers. The 
spot where this occurred is pointed out to this day and 
it is said that the footprints of the monster-hog can 
still be seen in the rocks. In the end, numbers prevailed, 
Kamapuaa’s forces were surrounded and annihilated, 
their leader being reserved for sacrifice. A sacrificial 
altar was erected before which Hina, the mother of the 
victim, pleaded for the life of her son; but Opalana was 
implacable. The events that followed are recorded in 
great detail, but in the end Kamapuaa escaped, with the 
collusion of the priests; these had bound him and had 
pretended to kill him in the usual manner, by blows on 
the head, after which he was smeared with blood of a 
fowl and placed upon the altar. The high priest then 
pretended to remove the left eye from the victim’s body, 
as the customary offering made to a victorious chief, 
but in this instance the eye of a hog was substituted and 
sent on a tray to Opalana who affected to eat it, as was 
usual upon these occasions, and then advanced alone to 
the altar; here he gazed for a time upon his victim and 
then turned away, but in that moment Kamapuaa sprang 
from the altar and seizing an ivory dagger (pahoa), 
left beside him by the priest for this very purpose, slew 
the chief by plunging the dagger into his back. Then 
grasping a huge axe of stone he challenged the war- 
riors to assail him; but they, overcome with awe and 
excitement, refused to attack him and silently retired 
with the body of their chief. 


FTER this Kamapuaa rallied around him another 
band, but incessantly pursued by his enemies, he 


crossed the mountains and finally with fifty followers, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Winter Trails in Enchanted Lands 


By Charles Griffin Plummer 


With Photographs by the Author 

















ACH time | have made a pilgrimage to our own 
Bryce Canon, Utah, I have sought out a par- 
ticular up-standing rim-remnant at the edge of 
that polychromatic amphitheatre—and faced to- 
ward the east. 
This point is the highest portion of the rim of the 
Parunuweap Plateau in this vicinity, separates the Great 
Basin from the Colorado 


the Escalante Mountains, the San Rafael Swell, the 
Henry Mountains, the Wahweap, Smoky Mountain, the 
Warm Creek Country, Brigham’s Plains, the “Sand 
Hills,” (Pahrea Plateau in Arizona) the White Pockets, 
Lee’s Ferry, “Robbers’ Roost,” the Crossing of the 
Fathers, Buckskin Mountains in Arizona, (the Kaibab 
Plateau) Pahrea Box Cajfion, the Pink Cliffs, romance- 

enshrouded Navajo Moun- 





Plateau and is about 8,000 
feet above the sea. 

Go back about a half a 
thousand million years and 
take your aeroplane with 
you. Go into the air some- 
where below central Wyom- 
ing and fly south and south- 
west about 1,000 miles. As 
far as you can see on either 
hand the unfissured, undul- 
ating plateau of the Colorado 
drainage basin will be spread 
out before you. 

Hop off today from the 
same point. Look down, 
down, ever down and you 
will see where this vast sur- 
face has become eroded to 
the depth of several miles. 
You will see an inextricable 
maze of rock-walled gorges 
and cafions, some knife-like 
crevices, others wide washes, 
which slash the upturned 
face of this wonder region. 
Everywhere one is reminded 
that those magic workmen, 
wind and water, have been 
unceasingly employed throughout this unappreciable 
period of time. But the strangely resistant character 
of the rock bedding in portions of the plateau still per- 
mits jagged, rugged remnants to project upward from 
7,000 to 12,000 feet above sea level. 


Standing thus upon my favorite lookout my eyes en- 
compassed an are of more than 90 degrees of trans- 
cendent scenic beauty, unrivalled anywhere, extending 
from a point beyond the Colorado boundary in an east- 
erly direction, southward to where I failed longer to dis- 
cern distant objects west of the San Francisco Moun- 
tains, on the very edge of the Grand Cafion in Arizona. 

Although they were enveloped in the mystical haze 
of the far-away, I was able approximately to make out 








Cathedral Spires in the Campbell Creek Arm of Bryce Canon. 


tain, mountain of mystery, 
and many other regions of 
cow-punching and _ sheep- 
herding fame, about which I 
had heard so many weird 
tales around waning camp 
fires, and along the steep, 
winding trails leading off 
into the unknown. 

Surely this was a _ pan- 
orama of illusive beauty and 
enchantment which spread 
itself so enticingly before 
me! 

Because Tropic, Utah, 
nestles so unpretentiously in 
the very jaws of beauty- 
scarred Bryce Canon, thus 
making a natural gateway 
into those unvisited regions 
east, southeast and south, I 
concluded to outfit there. 

With team, saddle and 
pack animals we set out 





early one November day not 
long ago for three months in 
an unconquerable territory 
of enchanted, desert- 
crowned mesas and ascent- 
defying box cafions in southern Utah, northern Arizona 
and western New Mexico. 


As we laboriously made our way down the middle of 
the stream in the Pahrea Box Cajion, fording the shallow 
stream 135 times in about 40 miles, we passed the birth- 
places of several natural bridges which in later cen- 
turies will be sure to become objects of wonder and at- 
tractiveness to those having the temerity to seek them 
out. 

There is but the one trail or road leading into or 
going out of those shut-in places, the one made by the 
earliest Utah pioneers, or those short-cuts known only to 
the Navajos and Utes, for this is Jndian country in its 
original barbaric state. Only these native Americans 
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A Close-up Summer View near South Rim of Bryce Canon. 


made their way about the region with a familiarity that 


is the wonder and amazement of travelers who have to- ° 


day traversed these nearly inaccessible and 


waterless mesas, since the time when such explorations 


passes 


began to be made. 

Dry washes of great depth, walled in by precipitous 
cliffs and ledges which only a bird can scale, bar one’s 
egress on either side of the Pahrea. 

Going from the old town of Pahrea, never more than 
a collection of several rude shacks, across Telegraph 
Flat and the very head of the Buckskin Gulch which 
later cuts its way straight through the Buckskin Moun- 
tain miles southeast, down Kimball Valley and into 
Johnson Run, with the Kaibab Forest to the south and 
the pink-cliffed sky-line of Escalante, Bryce, Cedar 
Breaks and other flashily colored ledge uplifts glittering 
to the north, we journeyed toward Kanab, the metropolis 
of southern Utah. 
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of crimson-violet as the sun slowly sank out of sight. 
More than at any other time the silent sentinels guarding 
the Great Temple of the Sinawava, far down between 
perpendicular walls of red sand stone in the cafion of 
the park, seemed to invite the traveler to bide a while 
in the midst of their mystic grandeur. 


They appeared to be “just over there” as we traversed 
the mesa which separates Kanab Cafion from Long Val- 
ley to the east. But a positively impenetrable box 
canon through which runs the Virgin River drove us 
around eastward across the “Arizona Strip,” over the 
Great Plains east of Hurrican, Utah, from which point 
we dropped down into the Virgin River wash at Rock- 
ville, Utah, and proceeded Zion-ward over the state 
highway. 

A week of winter exploration of Zion National Park, 
her cliff dwellings, petrified forest, far into the “Nar- 
rows,” out on to the rim we were in bitter cold and 
driving snows, but down on the floor of Zion it was quite 
semi-tropic,--much like middle October,—all entranced 
us beyond expression. 

Every cow-puncher in southern Utah told wondrous 
tales of the “Sand Hills,” off southeast in northern 
Arizona, so toward that region of silence, aridity and 
mystic glamour we turned our faces. 

Nearly 400 square miles compose this up-standing 
plateau whose summit may be reached only from the 
west. Along its northern border flows the Pahrea River, 
carrying the waters right from the heart of Bryce Cafion 
and other heads away to the north and northwest. A 
perpendicular wall of sandstone 1,800 feet above the 
brim of the Colorado River Cafion forms the eastern 
boundary of this desert plateau. To the south and west 
are Houserock Valley and Coyote Flat. 


From the eastern rim of the “Sand Hills,” one may 





When we could not find a wagon-way 
into any region we desired to explore, we 
went with pack train and saddle horses. 
When the way was too rough and rugged 
for four-footed creatures we shouldered 
cameras and pack outfits and tramped. 
This paid wonderfully for it contacted 





many almost inaccessible spots which 
gave forth geologic, archaeologic and 
‘photographic wonders of great beauty 


and value. 

Side cafions of Johnson Cafion yielded 
much cliff dwelling materials of intense 
interest to me and gave forth information 
telling the story of the daily lives of these 
prehistoric inhabitants with a trueness to 
detail which is amazing. 

On more than one short pack-train tour 
miles away from Zion National Park to the 
east and south, we were privileged to look 
long and lovingly upon her peaked-rims 
glitteringly beautiful in their winter haze 








The winding course of the Pahrea River just before it enters the 
Colorado River at Lee's Ferry. 
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look down upon the junction of the 
Colorado River and the Pahrea River at 
Lee’s Ferry. Here we crossed the Color- 
ado on a big ferry boat and landed on the 
Navajo reservation more than 1000 feet 
below the rim-rock of the high plateau 
above the cajion of the Colorado River. 

The old-time “Bar-Z” cattle ranch is 
located in Houserock Valley and the com- 
pany uses the ferry at this point for trans- 
portation of thousands of head of white- 
face cattle onto the reservation for trail 
into Mexico. 

One of the most dangerous dugways 
on earth, with sharp elbow-bends at every 
turn, narrow gangway around out-jutting 
rock points, leads from the river to the 
rim. The Navajos look upon this dugway 
with such fear that they never think of 
driving a wagon on it. Always they leave 
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the wagon at the summit and either 
walk down the long, tortuous grade or 
ride a slow, steady mustang for certain 
transportation. 

Navajos met us on the wagon road into Gap, Arizona, 
stared at us good naturedly, called out a gruff greeting 
and never smiling, passed on. “Hastine Yazzie,” plain 
Mr. Little in English, with a boy of ten years, made 
friends with us and asked for the ever-desired tobacco 
with matches, if you please! 

We gained their good graces by giving each one a 
handful of peanuts and raisins. No one ever saw a 
Navajo refuse anything good to eat! With this little 
present we knew we had paved the way to their friend- 
ship and at the first opportunity I made good pictures 
of them on their wild horses—no longer were they wild, 
having been ridden almost to death. 

Our way was toward Tuba City, the very heart of the 
Hopi Indian Reservation. Here was the government 
Indian school with about 400 Indian children in at- 
tendance, learning the ways of the white invader. 

At Moenkopi is the principal Hopi village in this 
region. This town is about two and one-half miles 
southeast of Tuba City. It also has an Indian school 
well patronized because many of the Hopis are well 
educated in English, having been to various Indian 
schools in the United States, yet always when they re- 
turn home they revert to the life and practices to which 
they were born. 

We had been traveling nearly a week alongside a 
dark red sandstone ledge towering far above us named 
Echo Cliffs. This ledge-rim bordered a portion of the 
famous Arizona Painted Desert over which we slowly 
made our way toward Flagstaff at the feet of the San 
Francisco Peaks. These peaks are volcanic cones about 
12,204 feet above sea level. From this wonderful source 
the city of Flagstaff secures its water and the arable 
land near by is watered from pent-up streams hidden 
with their depths. 


safety in 


The Great Temple of the Sinawava in Zion National Park. 


Far to the north and west towered the Buckskin 
Mountains on the other side of the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado River,—toward which we cast eager glances. 
That was our destination for a few days of scenic 
grandeur, photography and exploration. 

Zero weather, real blizzards and blinding fogs and 
mists enveloped us at times, but we would not be de- 
terred. From the rim on the south side at El Tovar 
down the trail to the river’s border, on foot, we went 
as fast as a big camera strapped on my back would 
permit us to travel. Before we reached the water’s edge 
it was warm, then hot and finally as I set up my tripod. 
for a picture, a wind-blast up stream that nearly swept 
myself and camera into the water gave us a kindly but 
forceful greeting. 

Rare pictures of this rim during a blizzard are not 
to be gotten by every visitor, but those I made with the 
snow driving into my face with a pelt and a sting more 
than repaid me for cold fingers and stiffening ears. A 
blinding storm swept the grand abyss from rim to rim. 
On the far side, called the Utah view from Bright Angel 
Point, the sun shone in great brilliancy. Over us hung 
an impenetrable pall of snow except at certain moments 
—and it was at these instants I made my views. 

Rugged towers and minarets of rock, still, silent rock, 
with vast spaces between, stood out prominently as the 
sun hit here and there and gave to my pictures an un- 
reality not often secured in such a place. One or two 
points became sun-tipped and kissed even as the sun 
gleams upon the gold-domed mosques of a holy Mo- 
hammedan city. 

The old fellows who once dwelt in the Walnut Cajion 
National Monument cliff dwellings beckoned us thence 
and ugain we were hunting out the lone places, the 
narrow trails and the silent cities of forgotten peoples 


who came and went about their daily affairs in those 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Historic Spots in California 


By Rockwell D. Hunt 














ALIFORNIA the Magnificent. California the 
Golden! No state of our glorious union has a 
richer heritage from the past; none a more re- 
splendent present; for none does the future 

hold more glittering prospects. 

I am proud of the distinction of being a native son 
of the Empire State of the Pacific, the son of a pioneer 
father of 1850 and a pioneer mother of 1854, the husband 
of a native daughter, the brother of four native sons, 
the father of four native sons, and,—most wonderful of 
all—_the grandfather of a beautiful two-year old native 
daughter! Who will dare question my right to sing 
(or shout) “I love you, California?” 

To love our California more truly, we should know 
her better. We should learn the fascinating earth his- 
tory of our wonder state, acquaint ourselves with her 
infinitely varied geography, and give ourselves to the 
absorbing story of the peoples that have dwelt within 
her borders. 

“The harvest gathered in the fields of the Past,” said 
good Doctor Arnold, of Rugby, a generation ago, “is to 
be brought home for the use of the present.” The ma- 
terials of our history lie all about us and are daily in 
the making. With Carl Ritter let us say, “Whoever has 
wandered through the valleys and woods, and over the 
hills and mountains of his own state, will be the one 
capable of following a Herodotus in his wanderings over 
the globe.” 

Because the teacher often fails to afford the pupil the 
means of rendering concrete and living the noble herit- 
age of the past, much instruction 
in our schools has been sadly lack- 


Jamestown or the landing of the Pilgrims on the 
Atlantic border. (2) It will stimulate the spirit of his- 
torical-mindedness, so indispensable in giving solidity 
to our thinking and supplying a true perspective. Bishop 
Stubbs uttered a fundamental truth, too often over- 
looked, when he said: “The roots of the present lie deep 
in the past; and nothing is dead to the man who would 
learn how the present comes to be what it is.” (3) It 
assists in the correct interpretation of the present and in 
the socialization of the life of today by making us real 
sharers in the community’s past and better qualified to 
preserve unimpaired the patrimony of the present for the 
use of the future. (4) Lastly, it lays the foundation 
for an appreciation of the concept of universal history. 
“History, like charity, begins at home.” The wide deduc- 
tions and generalizations of universal history, of the 
history of civilization itself, are absolutely conditioned 
upon the inductions made in local history and 
institutions. ° 

Every period of the history of our loved California 
throbs with human interest. Even the study of the Cali- 
fornia aborigines, so often maligned by being given the 
undeserved nickname “Digger’—a term of opprobrium 
that should never be employed—yields interesting re- 
sults and adds to our knowledge of ethnology and primi- 
tive human institutions. 

Dwelling under our blue skies for centuries before 
the coming of the first white men were these numerous 
tribes—or hordes—of degraded Indians, a population 
probably more dense than that to be found in any 





ing in reality and the qualities of 
vitality. Our local history, which 
is to be closely correlated with 
local geography, is of special 
value in furnishing what we may 
call first horizons or circumfer- 
ences to the expanding intellect. 
If we would arrive at the noble 
concept of the unity of human 
history, we must take as our point 
of departure the here and the 
now. 


Therefore, I urge upon our 
people the study of our local his- 
tory, and for several reasons. 


(1) It will afford a body of worthy 
information no less valuable to 
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our children and to ourselves than 
the story of the settlement of 





Old Custom House at Monterey. 























similar area in North America. Part and parcel of the 
great aboriginal race of the continent, the Indians of 
California nevertheless had their distinctive traits and 
characteristics when compared with the “noble redmen” 
of the East. Likewise, they had their special places of 


rendezvous,—they frequented certain localities, like: 


Shell Mound Park, near Oakland, in search of a seasonal 
food supply; they repaired to places like Obsidian Moun- 
tain in Lake County for their supply of raw materials 
for arrowheads, and New Almaden for their cinnibar 
for war paint; they have left a few prehistoric records, 
such as spear-heads from the beds of rivers and crude 
symbols on their picture rocks. 

The first truly historic period of California history 
is the era of the Spaniard, and a fascinating story it is. 
It does not seem a very long cry from the American dis- 
covery by the great Columbus to the discovery of the 
Pacific by Balboa and the Mexican conquest by Cortez. 
It is certainly not a far cry from Cortez to Cabrillo 
whose frail storm-tossed craft “crept into the haven of 
safety” at San Diego near the end of September, 1542. 
When the intrepid Cabrillo thus entered the inimitable 
“Harbor of the Sun,” Alta California was opened to the 
white man’s civilization sixty-five years before the settle- 
ment of Jamestown and seventy-eight years before the 
landing of our Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock. Truly, 
California has an early history, and. San Diego, where 
later were founded the first Franciscan mission and the 
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Sutter's Mill on the South Fork of the American River at Coloma, where gold was first discovered by James W. Marshall, in the sluice race, 
January 24, 1848. 
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first of a series of presidios, will ever and rightly be 
regarded as one of our most significant historic spots. 

The actual settlement of Alta California dates from 
1769. July 1 of that year may fittingly be regarded our 
natal day, since it was on that day that the fourth 
division of the expedition from New Spain reached San 
Diego, thus paving the way for the remarkable mission- 
ary enterprise of Father Junipero Serra and his band 
of friars. 

The Spanish Period proper extends therefore from 
1769 to 1821, the year when Mexico finally achieved in- 
dependence from oppressive and decadent Spain and be- 
gan her own national career. During this period the mis- 
sion system enjoyed its golden age of activity and 
progress, due to the indefatigable labors and unstinted 
devotion of the Franciscan fathers. During this period 
the military occupation of California was signalized by 
the establishment of the four presidios—from south to 
north—of San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, 
and San Francisco; and civic settlements were effected 
at San Jose, Los Angeles and Branciforte. With but few 
exceptions, the historic spots marking the locations of 
these missions, presidios, and pueblos have since become 
the sites of prosperous towns and teeming cities. 

In common with the South American colonies, 
Mexico, through a series of revolutionary movements, 
extending over the decade 1910 to 1920, finally won her 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE DAYS OF A MAN 
David Starr Jordan’s Autobiography * 


“There was a man who saw life face to 
face; 
And ever as he walked from day to day, 
The deathless mystery of being lay 
Plain as the path he trod in loneliness.” 


Since Thomas Starr King, probably the 
most eminent representative of the Pa- 
cific Coast has 
been David Starr 
Jordan. Take this 
fact together with 
the prevalence of 
& general fondness 
~ for autobiography 
in our generation 
and “The Days of 
a Man” must com 
mand wide atten- 
tion, even before 
its literary and 
historical quali-- 
ties have been 
tested. Moreover, another element, that 
of personality, pronounced and captivat- 
ing in the case of the author of this Life, 
insures it a partial audience, while it 
renders dissent and criticism rarely dif- 
ficult. The fact that one finds himself 
little inclined to dissent is apt to rouse 
suspicion that he has yielded to the spell 
of this charm. 
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There can be no doubt that this book 
steps into the rank of great autobiog- 
raphies. At the same time it is unique 
in method. We all love childhood and 
would like to know more of the child- 
hood of a great man from whom we have 
learned much. But in his Biblical titie 
Dr. Jordan has, as it were, prepared us 
for hearing little of his childhood and 
youth. Out of 1616 pages less than 100 
g0 to youth. The earnest boy was press- 
ing forward to “the large excitement 
that the coming years will yield,” and 
memories of the earlier days, “the days 
of a child” are less vivid, or are judged 
less precious. 


In certain respects “The Days of a 


*Being Memories of a Naturalist, 
Teacher, and Minor Prophet of Democ- 
racy.” The World Book Co., Yonkers on 
Hudson, 1922. 


Man” challenges comparison with the 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White, of 
which it seems to be a sequel, just as 
Dr. Jordan’s educational career has been 
a sequel to that of the great Cornellian. 
But Dr. Jordan has deposited his social 
and ethical philosophy in so many 
separate publications that he could well 
feel at ease in omitting much of this 
from the pages which are illuminated by 
it, whereas White blended his whole re- 
action to his time with his account of 
his career. “The Days of a Man” might 
well have been entitled Res Gestae 
Jordani, for it is a crowded canvas of 
travel, of scholarly achievement, of public 
service. It should be supplemented by 
the little shelf of seventeen books printed 
by the Beacon Press, of which the follow- 
ing are familiar and illustrative titles: 

The Religion of a Sensible American, 
The Blood of the Nation, The Strength 
of Being Clean, The Human Harvest, The 
Higher Sacrifice. Not that reflection is 
wanting in the Life, but often the essence 
of a book or a great address is given in 
a paragraph. 

Along with the account of educational 
achievement and social aspiration, the 
striking and valuable feature of this 
book is the portrayal of men and women; 
it might be sub-titled, “Who’s Who in 
Yducation and Public Service for the Past 
Fifty Years.” The carefully prepared 
index gives an extraordinary list of 
names, supplemented by over 100 largely 
original photo-plates. And, speaking of 
technical features, the reader is aided by 
very full chapter analyses, by hanging 
heads, and by letter press unmarred by 
typographical errors. 

Already in the Foreword one is re- 
minded of the triple life of the writer: 
“Naturalist and explorer, for the love of 
it; teacher, also for the love of it; minor 
prophet of democracy, from a sense of 
duty;” and he adds: “If he had his days 
to live over, he would again choose all 
three.” 

The interest of the reviewer or the 
reader in one or the other of these fields 
would lead to a one-sided review, while 
an adequate account of even one side 
would far exceed the limits of this page. 
It has been Dr. Jordan's effort to keep 
them balanced; as in his educational 








career he aimed to avoid a narrowing 
devotion to executive work alone. 

Vol. 1. P. 397: At that time the 
youngest university president in the 


country, (of the University of Indiana), 
I had little sympathy with the conven- 
tional methods of my contemporaries in 
similar positions, most of whom were 
retired clergymen and ex-officio profes- 
sors of philosophy. ... Some degree of 
contact with objective reality I have ever 
thought an important element in uni- 
versity administration. Consequently in 
undertaking administrative duties, I de- 
cided not to abandon either research or 
teaching, as most other university heads 
had done. ... 


It has always seemed to me that if a 
university president is to exert a stimu- 
lating influence on students, he should 
never relinquish the opportunities of the 
classroom. ... Moreover, a university 
head is subject to the foible of omni- 
science, being expected by the public to 
speak with authority on almost every 
conceivable subject. Lacking the dis- 
cipline of research, he is in danger of 
being satisfied with second-hand knowl- 
edge and of drifting with the current 
along lines of least resistance. 

The obligations of my position now led 
me to enter on a new kind of activity 
alien to my taste and preparation. Up 
to 1885 I had given a few scientific lec- 
tures to general audiences, but no public 
addresses of other character beyond the 
occasional reading of an essay on some 
special occasion. It became at once evi- 
dent that I must make the people of 
Indiana realize that the state university 
belonged to them. 

It was this theory which led Dr. Jordan 
to continue throughout his career as 
executive of Stanford both his biological 
researches and his collegiate lectures, 
the latter in the popular course entitled 
Bionomics. It is doubtful whether this 
would have been possible in the office 
of president of the state university. It 
was the vision of this possibility that led 
to the acceptance of Senator Stanford's 
invitation to open the new institution. 
The account of this meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford as well as the outline 
of the guiding principles of the school 
will interest even those who have heard 
them before. 


Vol. I. P. 355: After a short consul- 
tation with Mrs. Jordan, I decided with 
some enthusiasm to accept Mr. Stan- 
ford’s offer in spite of two apparent risks. 
As to the first, California was the most 
individualistic of the states, and still rife 
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with discordant elements. Secondly, the 
new institution was to be “personally 
conducted,” its sole trustee a business 
man who was, moreover, active in po- 
litical life. But the possibilities were so 
challenging to one of my temperament 
that I could not decline. 

Vol. I. P. 357: In Circular No. 3, I 
announced certain guiding principles to 
be observed in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University: .... The first aim 
would be to secure and retain teachers 
of highest talent, successful also as in- 
vestigators. Work in applied science 
was to be carried on side by side with 
the pure sciences and humanities and to 
be equally fostered. Women and men 
were to be admitted on identical terms. 
Eighteen departments of _ instruction 
were provided, all with equivalent en- 
trance requirements, accompanied by 
large liberty of substitution and election, 
no fixed curriculum of any sort being 
contemplated. The unit of faculty or- 
ganization would be the professorship 
rather than the department.... To se- 
cure the Bachelor’s degree, each candi- 
date would be obliged to satisfy his major 
professor and to complete enough of 
other approved work to fill the conven- 
tional four years.... In time... the 
unit of organization became as elsewhere 
the department. 

Vol. I. P. 420: Among the students 
generally the presence of the women was 
from the first taken as a matter of 
course, only a small set (commonly 
reputed to be “fast”) regarding them as 
in any sense intruders. However, as 
time went on, certain elements began to 
voice their opposition to co-education 
at Stanford. Mrs. Stanford herself reso- 
lutely refused to make any change what- 
ever in her _ husband’s_ recognized 
purposes. 

There follows an explanation of the 
origin of the limitation of the number of 
women to 500, a purely practical neces- 
sity in order to prevent the decline of 
the number and quality of the men. The 
number of men also was limited. 

(P. 422): The only alternative, a high 
tuition fee, was something to be avoided, 
as it is, in fact, a tax on education which 
tends to discourage self-supporting stu- 
dents, many of whom are among the very 
best. 

Dr. Jordan does not express his 
thought regarding the recent application 
of considerable fees, but doubtless he 
would bow to the stress of the times. 


A single passage, from the midst of an 
account of travel in the south, will illus- 
trate the zeal and straightforwardness 
of the naturalist: 


“At Key West I saw a small rattle- 
snake swimming in the sea.” 

The career of the President of the 
World’s Peace Foundation, followed 
through conditions which made it the 
equal for heroism of that of the man in 
the trenches, would constitute alone a 
fascinating volume. But after all, the 
most attractive feature of this book is 
the revelation of the personality of the 
author, a personality which has never 
concealed itself, although combining 
great shyness with great courage. 

Senator Stanford, has been called “a 
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Unitarian Methodist;” Dr. Jordan might 
be called a Methodist Unitarian. He 
does not hesitate to claim his portion in 
religion, but he defines religion in his 
own way. 

Higher sacrifice, the essence of Jor- 
dan’s philosophy of life may be found 
in this paragraph from a commencement 
address: 


“Every robust human life is a life of 
faith. Not faith in what other men have 
said or thought or dreamed of Life or 
Death or Fate, not faith that some one 
far off or long ago held a key to the 
riddle of existence which it is not ours 
likewise to make or hold. Let us rather 
say: Faith that there is something in 
the universe that transcends humanity; 
something of which the life of man is 
part but not the whole; something which 
so far as may be it is well for man to 
know, for such knowledge brings peace 
and helpfulness. 

And now when my candle is fading a 
little, I am trying to use its light for 
those things which seem to me best 
worth while. Of those that come near 
me, three stand out as all important. 
These are clean living, sound education, 
and fair play between men and between 
nations.” (From a Confession of Faith, 
1913). 


The shyness of a country boy still 
dominates the manifestations of this 
great man. He hides his face while 
mentioning the two really deepest loves 
of his life: religion and poetry. He does 
indeed get so far as to declare himself 
a minor prophet, which is to say in com- 
mon language, a preacher. But his 
poetry has never been printed in a vol- 
ume for sale. A few good examples are 
printed here in an Appendix. Naturally 
the best expressions are connected with 
Barbara, and Barbara’s mother, of whom 
the dedication says: 

“Without whose quiet persistence this 
book would never Have been begun, and 
except for whose keen sympathetic criti- 


cism and unfailing help it could never 
have been completed.” 


Let this inadequate notice close with 
a portion of the exquisite poem— 
TO BARBARA. 


(Vol. I. P. 530) 


Little lady, cease your play 

For a moment, if you may; 

Come to me, and tell me true 
Whence those black eyes came to youd. 


Father’s eyes are granite gray, 
And your mother’s, Barbara, 
Black as the obsidian stone, 

With a lustre all their own. 

How should one so small as you 
Learn to choose between the two? 


If through father’s eyes you look, 
Nature seems an open book— 
All her secrets written clear 

On her pages round you, dear. 
Better yet than this may be 

If through mother’s eyes you see; 
Theirs to read—a finer art— 
Deep down in the human heart. 
How should one so small as you 
Choose so well between the two? 


—W. H. Carruth. 
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MOUNT LASSEN 


Mrs. Frederick H. Colburn’s book, and 
the Research Society. 
E have received from the Nemo 
Publishing Co., of San Francisco, 
a very unusual and wonderfully illus- 
trated study of “The Kingship of Mount 
Lassen,” which is “the only active vol- 
cano on the mainland of the United 
States,” and is the crowning glory of 
the Lassen National Park of 124 square 
miles in extent, set apart by Act of 
Congress seven years ago. 
The author of this volume, Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Colburn, of San Francisco, is also 


the author of “Yermah, the Dorado,” and 
of many stories and poems published in 


Californian periodicals, chiefly under her 
maiden name, Frona Eunice Wait. She 
tells us in her “Foreword:” ‘Many have 
climbed Vesuvius, and have peered into 
the molten lava crater of Kilauea but 
have never seen Lassen Peak. This fact 
is neither creditable nor profitable. Mr. 
A. B. C. Dohrmann has aptly said that 
Northern California has mountain ranges 
which in the possession of any country 
in Europe would be made to support the 
entire population. Not only is this state- 
ment true, but the immediate vicinity of 
Mt. Lassen is the greatest scenic asset 
of the entire state..... Although my 
work is confined to the limits of Califor- 
nia, I am not unmindful of the great 
changes wrought in Oregon and Nevada 
by the volcanic disturbances centering 
in the original mountain. Much of the 
lava found in the Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada Ranges was erupted by local 
peaks and craters, but all responded to 
the fiery impulse of Lassen—the bene- 
ficent. I have treated Lassen volcanic 
area as a whole in order that the reader 
may have a comprehensive background 
in which to visualize the glories of peak 
and mountain.” 

The book contains less than a hundred 
pages, but we think it will be treasured 
by many a tourist, and studied by many 
a stay-at-home. The author has put a 
tremendous amount of hard work and 
enthusiasm into the accumulation of her 
facts. She has dug up no end of pioneer 
history. One gets here, for the first time, 
the full account of heroic old Peter Las: 
sen, the trail-maker, and also the interest- 
ing item that the padres with the Ar- 
guello exploring expedition of 1820 named 
Lassen “St. Joseph.” 

Mrs. Colburn is the President of the 
“Woman’s Auxiliary Mount Lassen Re- 
search Society” organized at Del Monte 
last May. It is intended to cooperate 
closely with the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park Association in making the wonders 
of this volcanic area known throughout 
the world. To do this effectively the 
Landmarks Department of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be 


(Continued on page 45) 
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HERBERT BASHFORD 

As editorial writer on the staff of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, as author of 
Northwest Nature 
Stories, as public 
librarian and 
state librarian In 
Washington, as 
contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Cosmopolitan and 
Saturday Evening 
Post, Herbert 
Bashford has 
achieved promi- 
nence and fame. 
It is, however, for 
his former con- 
nection with the Overland Monthly and 
for his numerous books of poems that 
he is best known to many on the Pacific 
Coast. His plays have been produced 
by Virginia Harned, Marjorie Rambeau. 
Henry B. Walthall, Anita Stewart, and 
others. 








THE HOAG BROTHERS 

The Hoag brothers, Junius C. and 
Ernest B., are physicians, authors, 
travelers. The former has demonstrated 
his literary ability through numerous 
published scientific essays and papers. 
His world travels have resulted in 
descriptive articles and his photographs 
of persons and places take high rank. 
Ernest B. Hoag is a bacteriologist of 
wide reputation, a lecturer, and the 
author of several volumes having to do 
with health and hygiene; several of 
them with special reference to children. 
He is an authority on mental diseases, 
crime, the juvenile court and _ social 
problems. Both have made extensive 
travels and investigations in the Ha- 
waiian Isiands, and have studied the 
archives. The article on Pele in this 
issue is the first of a series of three to 
appear in this magazine. 


ROCKWELL D. HUNT 

Dr. Hunt is ‘well qualified to write on 
the historic places of California. Those 
who have read his book “California, The 
Golden” know how fully he has studied 
the historical records of the state. 

For years he has been a teacher of his- 
tory and economics. His published papers 
and articles on historical subjects have 
advanced him to a position of authority 
in this field. He is now Dean at the 
University of Southern California and is 
serving as President of the Historical 
Society of Southern California. 


HONORIA TUOMEY 

No living person is as fully qualified to 
write upon certain phases of the past 
history of California as is Miss Honoria 
Tuomey. She inherited the atmosphere 
of the mining camp and the days of ’49. 
Her entire life has been spent in study- 
ing, writing and teaching. Her story of 
Old Calaveras, the first installment of 
which is in this issue, indicates clearly 
her thorough understanding of early day 
conditions. The dialect used in the 
present story, which is founded on fact, 
is exact to the last degree. The author 
will later furnish Overland readers with 
some interesting sketches of the old 
Russian settlement and occupation of 
California. 


GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
To readers of the Overland Monthly 
and Out West Magazine there is no need 





to introduce 
George Wharton 
James. He has 


for years been a 
contributor to the 
former, and was 
at one time editor 
of the latter. As 
a lecturer § and 
writer on matters 
of travel, our 
national play- 
grounds, the great 








southwest and 
Indian life and 
lore, Dr. James is known on two con- 
tinents. His researches cover a wide 


territory and a vast range of subjects— 
historical, literary and _ scientific. No 
author has begun to make such a con- 
tribution as has he, either in amount, 
scope or quality, on subjects connected 
with the Pacific Coast and the West. 


VERNON KELLOGG 

As Scientist and Author, Vernon Kel- 
logg is widely known. For many years 
he was connected with Stanford Univer- 
sity, and has collaborated with Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, and others on several 
volumes, including Animal Studies, In- 
sect Stories, Insect Anatomy, etc. Dur- 
ing the war Dr. Kellogg served as Di- 
rector for the American Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. Here he gained 
material for hig famous “Herbert Hoover 
—The Man And His Work.” Later he 
was sent as chief of our mission to 
Poland and served as Special Investi- 
gator in Russia. He is at present serv- 
ing with the National Research Council. 


CHARLES H. SHINN 

The name of Shinn has for many years 
been known to those who were familiar 
with the litera- 
ture of California 
and the Pacific 
Coast. A sister, 
Millicent W. 
Shinn, was at one 
time editor of the 
Overland Month. 
ly. Charles H. 





has, during the 
past years, con- 
tributed many 


scientific articles, 
essays and book 
notes. His studies 
have carried him into the realm of na- 
ture and he is now greatly interested in 
National Forestry work. As an author, 
his volumes on Land Laws of Mining 
Districts, Story of a Mine, and Pacific 
Rural Handbock are standard. He con: 
tributes constantly papers, monographs, 
and articles of scientific interest. 








BARTON WARREN EVERMANN 

Barton Warren Evermann writes for 
this number a story of unusual interest, 
not only on account of the subject and 
treatment, but because the setting is one 
that will appeal to all Overland readers. 
Few know of Pyramid Lake, or that it 
was discovered by John C. Fremont. Dr. 
Evermann has had a wonderful experi- 
ence in the field of science and has 
served both national and state govern- 
ments in positions of responsibility and 
honor. He has written extensively on 
all phases of science, particularly in 
reference to the natural and biological 
sciences. California is fortunate in hav- 
ing him as Director of the Museum, Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences and of the 
Steinhart Aquarium. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN PLUMMER 

Perhaps no man living today possesses 
in greater degree the qualities of John 
Muir than does 
Charles Griffin 
Plummer. He is 
a naturalist — a 
nature lover and 
a nature student. 
Seeing as he does 
in terms of 
science, and writ- 
ing in non-techni- 
cal language, the 
product of his 
pen proves inter- 
esting and in- 
structive to young 
Dr. Plummer’s work as a 














and old alike. 
physician has given him the power of 


He has as well the 
as reflected in his 
the out-of-doors. 
article in this 


close investigation. 
soul of the artist, 
many photographs of 
Those illustrating his 
number are typical. 





































How To Choose 


Safe Investments 
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Bob Turner’s Chowchillas 


(Continued from page 15) 


There was the head of the last victim in a very good 
state of preservation. There were the heads of a dozen 
earlier victims. 

“My big black hawg,” cried Billy. 
—worth twenty dollars!” , 

They put a sack around the head and carried it back 
to Bob’s cabin. They sat down on the porch looking at 
it, and then at each other, in utter silence. 

“And now what next?” said Scotty. 
Shall we go and get witnesses and swear out a warrant? 
That’s one way.” 


“Best one I owned 


“It’s a clear case. 


“We can stir up things and put a rope around him,” 
said Billy. “Scare him good, anyhow. He’s coming in 
from Millerton today. There’s that tree in front of the 
store where they hung the half-breed.” 


“Oh, yes, he deserves anything we please to do. Still, 
he has been here amongst us for years. We grew up to- 
gether, and he has a sister down in Millerton. We have 
to think of that, too.” 

“I wish he had come and told us he needed the 
money,” said Billy. “But we’ve got to handle this now. 
We can’t drop it. I never want to see him again, but I'll 
pull the rope if I must.” 

Suddenly Scotty got up, went to his horse and brought 
back his long stake-rope. A word explained his idea to 
Billy. They put a hang-man’s noose around the ghastly 
neck of the black hog; they ran the rope up to a rafter, 
and so suspended the grisly head against the cabin door. 
They propped the jaws wide open with a stick, and 
the setting sun shone full upon the horrid warning. 

“That ought to be plain enough,” said Scotty grimly. 
“We won’t see him again—and we won’t hang him.” 

But Billy pulled out a pencil-stub, picked up a box- 
cover, and wrete: 


“Bob Turner, damn your wicked soul, 
Your neighbor’s piggy-wigs you stole. 
We have a rope, we’ve dag a hole; 
We’ll hang you on a cedar pole. 
Chowchilla, Old Chowchilla.” 


He pushed the board behind the rope, and both men 
rode off, just missing Bob, who, after a drink or two at 
Hardscrabble was leisurely returning to his cabin. Look- 
ing back from the bend of the trail by the rancheria, 
Billy and Scotty saw him entering his gate. 

“Hope the medicine will work,” said Billy. 

“It will. It can’t help it.” . 

Bob rode in cheerfully, singing a Chowchilla—a new 
one which he had made up on the way from Millerton. It 
set forth the grief of vigilantes who had hanged the 
wrong fellow, and couldn’t find the right one. He rode 
up to his cabin door. The last sunset light was clear 
enough to bring out the whole message; he recognized 
Billy’s handwriting, and the fierce parody on his own 
best Chowchilla. 

The suddenness of the thing shattered him clear 
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through. “They’ve gone for the others! Me first, and 
then Sammy!” 

Bob turned and fled toward Nevada, riding all night. 
He slipped into the brush whenever he met anyone; he 
paused at Sammy Short’s only long enough to give him 
warning, and at the saloon only long enough to get a 
bottle of whiskey. Short was soon gone, too, and was 
only heard of when he was arrested in another county 
for an equally shady performance. 

Bob’s cabin slowly went to pieces, and a falling tree 
smashed half of it to the earth. But the front stood for 
years, and on the sagging door a grinning porcine skull 
still hung, leering strangely at every passer until the 
rope rotted through. 


cc EST hawg country I ever saw,” said prosperous 
Billy ten years later. “Everybody seems to be 
honest these days.” 


Scotty had planted an orchard, and begun a flower 
garden—that most fatal sign of a rancher’s surrender. 
He had found a girl, and brought her home. On every 
available occasion she said: “It is my juty and I will” 
—but that was invariably music to Scotty’s inmost soul. 
Billy wondered awhile, accepted it as Old Scotty’s notion, 
and began once more to hunt up, as he said, “a real nice 
sun-bonnet.” Pretty soon he brought in a load of young 
apple trees. Scotty saw his finish, and offered him some 
sweet-pea seed for a garden. 

“Guess I better take ’em,” said Billy. “Ain’t you got 
any ’sturtiums?” Mrs. Scotty sudden!y beamed on him, 
and halved all her home-grown flower seeds. 


“Strange how much good it’s done that girl to marry 
Scotty,” thought Billy as he rode down for his mail. 
“I don’t mind even her juty remark any more. She’s 
a good little woman.” He fell to thinking about an- 
other one, and so entered old Scraptown. 

The place was buzzing like a bee-hive. “What’s on?” 
asked Billy of the nearest cow-boy. 

“Bob Turner’s come back. Looks like another man. 
Came in yesterday; bought the old hotel and livery stable. 
Won’t take a drink. Says he had to cut out all that.” 

Billy turned a little whiter under his outdoor tan, and 
pulled his horse in, to think it over awhile. “Bob Turner 
back and settled down! Well! But that’s a nerve to 
beat the band! Still,” he reflected, “it might be the 
only way for some men to get a new hold on themselves. 
Wonder what old Scotty will say.” 

Billy half turned his horse to go back and talk it over 
with Scotty. Then something within him rose and com- 
pelled him to make his own decision. He rode down the 
single street to the little knot of men in front of the 
hotel and stopped there. 

Yes! That was Bob Turner, only ten years older, 
but aged as if full twenty-five years had passed since he 
left for Nevada. 

The two men measured each other, not in hostility, 
nor in either fear or contempt, but with an absolutely 
honest desire to know once for all how it stood between 
them. Each saw that the other had grown up, and each 
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knew, as everyone else did, that this public meeting 
would permanently settle their relations. 

What Bob saw was what he might have been himself, 
if he had always run straight. 

What Billy saw was a man who had gone through 
wild terrors and into great depths, and had almost 
perished, but had somehow made a new start, and was 
struggling out in utter fearlessness. 

“I don’t see how he managed it,” thought Billy, as 
he sprang off his horse, reached out his hand and seized 
Bob’s. 

“Glad you come back, Bob. Here is where you 


belong.” 
- An old shake-maker from the sugar pines spoke, just 
above his breath, and no one heard him: “Billy is a 


Christian!” and leaned forward looking into Bob’s face, 
which had lit up till he looked almost young again. 

“Thank you for that, Billy,” he said. “Now come into 
the hotel. I want to pay you for some hogs, with interest. 
Then I want you to meet my wife.” His quiet look swept 
over the crowd. “Boys, excuse us; old friends have 
much to talk about.” They disappeared into the little 
office. 

The old shake-maker spoke out, more loudly: “Both 
of them are white,” he said, as the crowd separated with 
a murmur of assent. 

“Scotty,” said Billy later, “I didn’t want to take the 
money, but he made me see that it had to be done. And 
when I see his wife, I sort of understood the whole thing. 
She is the kind of a woman to take the lead in this valley, 
as long as she lives. But I don’t suppose she knows 
anything about Bob’s performance here.” 

“Knows all about it,” said Scotty. “Come here to live 
it down—and they can, too.” 

“Sure,” responded Billy. “Anybody throws it at him 
has to fight me. We were all young once—Bob will cheer 
up, and sing his darned old Chowchillas again.” 

“No, he won’t,” said Scotty. “He’s lost that for keeps. 
But what’s a Chowchilla beside a good wife?” 
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PELE, GODDESS OF KILAUEA 
(Continued from page 27) 

left the island altogether. A roving life was continued 
by this band; they visited several of the islands and took 
part in many minor wars, finally reaching the Island of 
Hawaii. Here Kamapuaa first learned of Pele. It was 
related to him that she was of unusual beauty and that 
she and her followers enjoyed protection from the 
Hawaiian gods and were secure even from the wrath 
of Kilauea. He therefore preceded to the coast of Puna, 
taking up his residence near the abode of Pele, where 
he soon made his appearance. Moho received him and 
offered him food. During the meal Moho learned that 
Kamapuaa was the desperado who had ravaged the 
estates of Opalana and slain him; but being assured 
that this present visit was a peaceful one, he continued 
to entertain his guest and finally presented him to his 
sister, Pele, with whose appearance Kamapuaa was 
greatly impressed and with whom he promptly fell in 
love, little considering how repulsive he himself must 
appear to all beholders. Soon he began an active suit and 
endeavored by means of an ingratiating manner and the 
presentation of gifts, to win the affections of beautiful 
Pele. In this he met with scant encouragement, but 
nevertheless proposed a union; this Pele promptly re- 
jected, being sustained therein by her brothers, even his 
plea of noble blood being of no avail. Kamapuaa then 
assumed a threatening attitude and became violent, 
whereupon Pele denounced him asa hog. 

Kamapuaa’s next move was to plan the destruction 
of all of Pele’s male retainers and the seizure of their 
lands, their high-priest, one of Pele’s brothers, alone 
to be spared. This plan was undertaken and most 
of the men were massacred, though Pele’s brothers were 
not attacked. The survivors took refuge in a volcanic 
cavern, on the slope of Mauna Loa, where defense could 
be made by piling up rocks in front of their retreat 
and where they knew of a hidden stream of water. The 
party numbered 25 persons, of whom seven only were 
men. For some days they remained undiscovered but 
Kamapuaa at last found them with the help of a dog 
and with his forces attacked them furiously; the assailed 
party defended itself bravely by thrusting at their as- 
sailants with spears passed through the interstices of 
the rocks. Then the attempt was made to smoke them 
out, but this failing it was resolved to dig them out. 
To effect this purpose it was necessary to go down to 


the depth of 12 to 15 feet. For several days digging © 


constantly went on and a depth of 10 feet had been 
reached when the earth began to tremble and sulphur- 
ous smoke came up from the depths of the mountain. 
Looking up the narrow gorge in which they were at 
work, the warriors beheld a great torrent of lava, 100 
feet in width, pouring rapidly down toward them. They 
fled in dismay never pausing until well out at sea in 
their canoes, when looking backward they could dis- 
cern that the narrow gorge was nearly filled with a 
molten mass that had flowed completely over the cavern 
in which Pele and her followers had taken refuge. 

(Continued next month) — 
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of diet or exercise. She found a better 
way, which aids the digestive organs to 
turn food into muscle, bone and sinew 
instead of fat. 
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which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
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Thousands have found that Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumula- 
tion of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
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wrapper, postpaid. 
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Historic Spots in California 
(Continued from page 32) 
independence from Spain, thus inaugu- 
rating the Mexican epoch of California 
history—this to end only with the on- 
coming of the Americans and the final 
acquisition of California by virtue of the 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

Here we come upon the Arcadian Age 
of our local history, reaching fruition 
in “The Splendid Idle Forties.” With 
the increasing agitation for the secular- 
ization of the missions, ending in their 
sad, complete overthrow, and the growing 
sense of independence from the mother 
country, the ranchero comes to the fore 
as the typical Californian, and cattle 
raising takes its place as the chief in- 
dustry. In that romantic period, how- 
ever, it is not now so customary to study 
the industry as to revel in the gaiety and 
festive amusements of the _ care-free 
knights of the saddle. 

Land grants from the Mexican govern- 
ment, numbering in all several hundred, 
became the basis for the great ranchos 
of California. Here were enacted many 
of the scenes that give name and fame 
to picturesque California. Early Am- 
erican pioneers, coming into the country 
during the Mexican regime, were given 
valuable grants at almost negligible 
financial outlay. Sven today the com- 
plete abstracts of our land titles run 
back to the original Mexican, or Spanish 
grant. Many a historic spot may yet be 
identified—here and there the ranch 
house itself, or other historic relic, has 
survived the ravages of time. It was my 
privilege only the other day to visit the 
old adobe at La Ramada. This house, in 
Casa Verdugo, just outside the thriving 
city of Glendale, is situated in a beauti- 
ful spot on the Rancho San Rafael,—later 
and better known as Rancho Verdugo,— 
which was the very first of the Spanish 
land grants in California. Here is one 
of the historic spots at our very door,— 
La Ramada,—and now the old adobe 
faces demolition by the stern process of 
sub-division, unless by organized effort 
the site is speedily secured and the adobe 
preserved. 

In the light of the long perspective 
and in view of a great unfolding future, 
it weuld seem that all of the forces and 
activities of California’s early story had 
been conspiring to inaugurate the Ameri- 
can regime. 

The true Golden Age of California his- 
tory is not to be found in the far-past 
pre-American days. Our remarkable his- 
tory focuses not on the age of the 
Spanish conquerors, not yet on the Ar- 
cadian days of the Mexican period. The 
true focus came only with the magical 


‘“, transformation of California from an un- 


developed province of Mexico into the 
great American commonwealth. All that 
went before recedes into the _ back- 
ground—much of it lovely and romantic, 
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to be sure—while with the great shout 
“Eureka! Eureka!” we witness the rea] 
emergence of California the Golden. 

The American conquest brings to mind 
many a historic spot. Among these the 
Custom House at Monterey must ever 
take a prominent place, for here it was 
that, acting under orders from Com. 
modore John D. Sloat, Midshipman Wil- 
liam P. Toler, raised the American flag 
on the morning of July 7, 1846. This was 
the momentous event that signalized the 
conquest. Here it was also that in the 
autumn of 1842, Commodore Thomas 
Jones, acting under the mistaken belief 
that Mexico had declared war on the 
United States, had raised the Stars and 
Stripes, only to haul them down again on 
becoming convinced that there was 
actual war. 


no 


Attention must be called to one other 
landmark among the many in the quaint 
town of Monterey, in which the very 
spirit of history so richly abounds. This 
is Colton Hall, a structure of yellow sam- 
stone in the upper story of which the 
Constitutional Convention of 1849 
worthily prosecuted its labors, giving us 
in our first state constitution a funda- 
mental system of law founded upon the 
principles of social and political equality, 
enlightened in its provisions and at once 
liberal, advanced and thoroughly demo- 
cratic. The unanimous decision that 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, unless for punishment of crimes, 
shall ever be tolerated in this State’’ has 
been pronounced the “pivot-point with 
the slavery question in the United 
States.” Colton Hall is one of the most 
notable landmarks in our entire political 
history; it should be sacredly preserved 
and guarded for future generations. 

The Historical Society of Southern 
California has become interested in the 
battle sites of the re-conquest of Los 
Angeles. The decisive contest took 
place at the Battle of the San Gabriel 
River, near Montebello, on January 8, 
1847. The result left no real doubt that 
Southern California was to belong per- 
manently to the United States. On the 
following day the advantage was followed 
up in the Battle of the Mesa in Boyle 


so 


Heights; and on January 13th _ the 
“Capitulation of Cahuenga” was duly 
signed. Historic spots abound in and 


about Los Angeles, but, alas! how little 
are they heeded! 

History is everywhere in California, 
had we the eyes to see and the under- 
standing hearts to appreciate. Sutter's 
Fort in Sacramento, rendezvous for in- 
coming Americans and scene of signifi 
cant activities, now fortunately restored 
by the Native Sons of the Golden West; 
the Plaza of Sonoma, witness to the rais- 
ing of the Bear Flag in 1846; Gavilan 
Peak, where Fremont dared to raise the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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A:Tale of Calaveras in ’58 
(Continued from page 23) 
as observant; also, that he did not fully 
divine the nature of Mike Kalaher under 
stress, nor that liquor could not betray 
him. 

“Thanks, me friends—thank ye kindly,” 
responded Mike, seating himself and as 
suming quite unconsciously a new air of 
leadership and a poise born of the sense 
within of power over life and men. “Ye 
mustn’t be smotherin’ me with so many 
flattherin’ attentions. I’ve just dropped 
in, the night, to see how ye all ar-r-re, 
an’ to get livened up a bit afther not 
seein’ a sight o’ nobody since the last 
time I was here. What’s goin’ on in the 
town these days?” 

“Nothin, faith, only Jake 
jumped Nosey Schmidt’s claim the other 
day, an’ Nosey mauled the livin’ day- 
lights out o’ Jake, and chased him back 
to Lancha Plana,” Tommy responded. 

“An’ Curly Nan got caught with her 
purty little paw into the Stockton stage 
driver’s coat-tail pocket yesterday, an’ he 
made her give up the goods an’ pack up 
her things an’ go back with him to her 
folks down there—thought she might 
behave better around her own, an’ not 
get so close to the calaboose as she was 
here,” Peter added to the local items of 


Fisher 


interest. 

“An,’ man, we had a horrible murdher 
in the town, the Monday,’ Andy an 
nounced in an awed whisper, accompa- 
nied by a glance of reproof at Tommy 
and Peter for gossiping of claim-jumping 
and pocket-picking while the awful homi- 
cide remained to be told. 

“Well, well,” commented Michael, the 
guest, “me spirits were afther goin’ up, 
Andy, me boy, but now ye have a bloody 
murdher fer me. Go ahead an’ tell it, 
man. Tell it an’ done before the punch 
comes.” 

“Why, shure, Mulatto Jim shot a lot 
0’ bullets into Old Man Hackensack,” 
stated Andy rather in an injured tone. 

“That Hackensack was one pestherin’ 
ould codger,” pronounced Michael judi- 
cially, “an’ likin’ to be blowin’ about his 
crack shootin’. What became o’ all them 
bullets, Andy?” 

“Why, shure, they was buried in him, 
afther the inquist, the Chuesday,” replied 
the sensitive little man, disconcerted at 
such indifference and cold-bloodedness, 
especially in an Irishman. “Ye wouldn't 
be thinkin’ they took thim all out o’ the 
corpse first?” 


“Meanin’ no manner o’ disrespect fer 
the dead,” Mike averred, “’twas too bad 
it took so many to quiet the braggin’ 
ould chap. Bullets is high. An’ what did 
they do with the wasteful murdherer?” 

“Oh, he took the thrail fer somewheres, 
an’ not a sight o’ him since,” Andy an- 
Swered, and turned his attention to the 
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scenes in other parts of the room. He 
felt hurt at the levity, that was evident 

“Here comes the punch—put it here, 
Johnny lad—lI'll be doin’ the honor-r-rs,” 
Tommy called to the fuzzy-haired youth 
with the steaming bowl] on a tray. “An’, 
Johnny, ’tis you should be at some bet- 
ther job fer a fine, promisin’ boy, than 
dishin’ it out in whisky shops in this wild 
counthry, me wor-r-rd fer that.” 

“Here’s where the sure money is made, 
Tommy,” readily retorted the fuzzy- 
haired one, laughing as he received in 
a small dish on the tray the pinch of 
“dust” Tommy placed there in payment 
for the punch. 

“Don’t ivir be thinkin’ the yellah metal 
is all ye wants in life, me son,” Tommy 
admonished him, with a nod of dismissal. 
“Boys,” to his three friends, “take this 
while it’s good and hot, an’ dhrink hearty 
to the success o’ ivery Irishman that sets 
foot in Calyfornia.” 

After this first liberal swallow of 
punch, and while deep breaths were 
being drawn in enjoyment thereafter, the 
toastmaster turned to the still silent 
Andy with: “Nivir mind the likes o’ me 
an’ Mike an’ Peter, that’s been in the 
counthry this long time. Ye're a green- 
horn, Andy, come acr-r-ross the other 
day as I might say, an’ don't know the 
ways an’ doin’s yet, or ye wouldn't be 
afther makin’ a bother about that ould 
Hackensack gettin’ what himself invited 
many’s the time in this town, nor ivir 
rememb’rin’ that Mulatta Jim had vam- 
oosed the rancho.” 

“Thrue fer ye, Tommy,” “That's it, 
that’s it, Andy. Shure, an’ ‘tis the 
har-r-rd sense ye do be gettin’ knocked 
inta yer noddle here,” came from the 
others, to which the mild Andy responded 
with a nod and “Here’s to the soft 
hear-r-rts ye scamps usta have, to home,” 
raising his glass and laughing with the 
others. 

“An’ what have ye boys seen o’ Tim 
Rafferty lately?” Mike now asked, follow- 
ing a sudden prompting in the back of his 
head to seek possible clews to the rob- 
bery of his particular friend, him with 
the little family to support. 

“Faith, he’s the sore-hearted lad, with 
thim Chinee divvils a-robbin’ him o’ the 
fine fortune he come on, last week—that 
he is, is Tim. An” no livin’ white man 
can be teliin’ which one o’ them thousand 
and one done it. They all look alike, an’ 
they all shticks together like a shwarm 
o’ bees,” Tommy declared with much 
heat. 

“'"Twas all he had, Mike—his whole 
clean-up. His claim’s pethered out, an’ 
there’s none left he can get along the 
Mokelumne. He'll have to pull up 
shtakes an’ thry some other diggin’s,” 
added Peter. 

“An’ there’s the wife an’ thim two fine 
childer,” Andy concluded the tale. 
Mike Kalaher’s eyes were bent on an 
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{mprisoned star of refracted light in the 
rim of his glass. A depressing silence 
fell. 

In the minute of quiet, the prompter in 
Kalaher’s head let a ray of psychic divin- 
ation have a moment’s play upon his 
healthy wits. His acute sense of hearing, 
also, came into action, and after listening 
intently he raised his head and asked ab- 
ruptly: 

“What in the name o’ creation is that 
I hear, from across the sthreet? It 
sounds like all the brass kittles and pew- 
ther plates, an’ poisoned coyotes——’” 

“Whist! that’s the big new company 
from ’Frisco the other day—acthors an’ 
fiddlers and’ what not, to the Chinee teay- 
ther. They do be givin’ the gr-r-rand 
performance ivery night,” Peter informed 
him in a voice of mockery, while the out- 
burst of clashing tom-toms, resounding 
drums, and shrieking fiddles went trium- 
phantly on. The orchestra from the 
metropolis had some out upon the bal- 
cony to attract the crowd to the play, 
about to commence. 

Kalaher felt a distinct tap under his 
thatch of rampant black hair—there was 
no mistaking the signal to action. That 
live prompter was ordering him forth 
to do some wonderful turn. Good! this 
was his day for doing the wonderful. 

“Gintlemen,” said Kalaher, drawing 
himself buoyantly erect in his chair and 
speaking with a fine air of geniality 
touched with formality, “will ye do me 
the honor-r-r to be me guests at the illi- 
gant perfor-r-rmance beyant in the Chtl- 
nee teayther? Ye know this town. Ye 
know there’s nothin’ here to the taste o’ 
men like ourselves, that’s sober an’ hon 
est and daicent. There’s nothin’ at all 
to do but fill yerselves with dhrink at the 
whisky shops, or, let them blacklegs 
thrick ye out o’ yer dust over the 
car-r-rds, er be afther gallopin’ to a fiddle 
tune with one o’ thim hurdy-gurdy wim- 
min—the Lord look with mercy on: thim 
unfortinate, torn-down girls—I’m won- 
dherin’ about the mothers o’ thim, what 
kind they must a-been. Let us be pat- 
ronizin’ the high class enthertainment 


o’ the vyellah par-r-rties across’ the 
sthreet. Is it a go, gintlemen? But first, 
allow me to ordher—here, Johnny, ye 


rascal, bring another bowl o’ punch— 
come on the run!” 


OMMY, Peter and Andy had sat 
dumbfounded during Mike’s half 
earnest, half sarcastic, and very unusual, 
sort of speech. What had come over the 
man? Now Andy spoke quickly: “I’m 
thinkin,” he began, blinking rather fear- 
fully at the highly confident, very evi- 
dently possessed Michael, “I’m thinkin’ 
we've had a-nuff punch, Michael. An’, 
it’s no safe place fer us to go, in among 
thim crowds o’ Chineemen.” 
“We'll have the punch, Andy, me lad, 
an’ here it comes now. Here, Johnny, 
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put it by me. Boys, dowh with this, an’ 
*twill carry ye through fire an’ flood, be 
the law, not to mind that handful o’ chat- 
terin’ monkey faces over there.” And 
down it went, only Andy slighting a sec- 
ond glass. 

Mike tossed a dainty little nugget into 
the “dust” dish, and flipped its mate at 
Johnny’s right eye, hitting his mark, and 
leading the shout of laughter that greeted 
the antics of the boy as he dived to re. 
trieve his tip. 


“Come, boys,” commanded Kalaher, 


rising and starting for the door. The 
three hastened to follow. For this 
strange-acting friend must be looked 


after. 

Outside in the street, facing the bril- 
liantly lighted, two-storied Chinese thea: 
ter building, Tommy laid hold of Mike’s 
arm and halted him. 

“Man dear,” he said, “I take it ye know 
how by Tim Rafferty come to get thim 
Chineemen down on him so’s they went 
an’ robbed him?” 

“Thin, sir,” answered Mike in a down- 
right tone of voice, “divvil a know I know 
beyant hearin’ they took his all. An’ 
divvil a care I care, Tommy. Tim’s me 
friend.” 

“Twas up there it happened,” Tommy 
imparted impressively, pointing to the 
left of the two upper rooms. “Maybe you 
don’t know the ins and outs o’ that Chinee 
house. You see there, on the right o’ the 
ground fiure, that’s the big, long reshtau- 
rant, an’ on the left, that’s the shtore. 
Upsthairs over the restaurant, that’s 
the teayther, an’ over the sthore be the 
quare place entirely, the joss house, they 
calls it. Ye know, maybe, what’s meant 
be a joss house?” 

“Faith, I’ve heard. It’s where thim 
heathens do be a-prayin’ to a wooden 
figger like it was God Himself—the Lord 
save the mark! So that’s where Tim 
riled the feelin’s o’ the pious Chinees.” 

“Shure, yes. He wint in with one-0’ 
the other Irish boys, and ’twas him told 
me what it was Tim did in there. The 
Chinee in charge was a fat, shlick old 
body, an’ Tim was afther askin’ him what 
in under the heavins he wanted to be 
a-prayin’ to an onnatural image o’ wood 
or whativer ’twas made of, all shtuck up 
with trimmin’s and fixin’s, an’ some 
stinkin’ little tapers, or whatever they 
was, a-burnin’ before it, an’ a fine gold 
nugget a-settin’ in a bowl in betwane the 
burnin’ tapers an’ the ould joss, as an 
offerin’, d’ye mind. Well, Tim went 
a-harryin’ the ould fat keeper, an’ a-tellin’ 
him he’d be afther goin’ to the hot place, 
some fine day, fer worshippin’ a wood 
statchoo or whativer it was, instead 0’ 
the livin’ God, an’ that started the row.” 

“Why wasn’t Mike Kalaher there thin! 
The divvil be from me, but I’d——’” 

“Whist, man! Tim tried his fist, he 
did that. He let out a yell an’ give the 
joss statchoo a smashin’ crack on the 
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nose, a-knockin’ it off the althar, if that’s 
what it was, an’ thrun the goold chunk 
afther it to the flure. An’ thin, the Chi- 
nee gang come a-runnin’, an’ Tim an’ Con 
made the jump o’ their lives down the 
shtairs an’ got away.” 

“So that was how,” Mike calmly said, 
folding his arms and studying the build- 
ing and its sights. His glittering eyes 
seemed to feast on the picture of the con- 
stantly moving throng of Orientals flow- 
ing like a sea of bloused and queued 
twins in and out the doors, along the side- 
walk; filling the long balcony above, and 
casting masses of shadows on the win- 
dows from within. He noticed that the 
fewest shadows appeared on the windows 
of the joss’ quarters. 

“Now, Kalaher,” Peter began to plead, 
“ye don’t want to be a-goin’ in there. Ye 
see the hundhreds there are, an’ they 
know an Irishman like we know a Chinee. 
An’ after Tim’s troubles, we betther be 
keepin’ out. Let’s be goin’ down to Tim’s 
house an’ see him an’ Missuz Tim and 
the babies.” 

“It’s too far in the night to be goin’ to 
Tim’s,” quietly replied Kalaher. ‘We'd 
be disturbin’ a sleepin’ family.” 

Andy thought he saw a promising cue. 
“Faith, an’ it’s a proper hour fer all 
honest men to be abed,” he remarked. 

Something like a spark of ignition 
flashed from that curious new Power 
back in Mike’s deep consciousness. He 
saw himself led by the spark—pressed 
by the Power—to go where? to do what? 
He felt held aloof. 

Scanning the faces of his companions, 
he saw that they were waiting for him 
to yield to their persuasion. He ad- 
dressed them in his usual tones: 

“Well, gintlemen, Andy’s word goes: 
‘Tis time to make the bunk.” Offering 
his hand: “Good night, Tommy, an’ good 
luck to ye. Same to you, Pether. Andy, 
ye spoiled me fun, the night, but we'll 
try a betther thrick next time. Good 
night, good night, boys.” 

With further pleasant parting words, 
Mike swung into his stride for the tramp 
to the distant “Garryowen” cabin, and 
soon the gloom left no sight of him. 

“Whativer got into Mike Kalaher to 
turn so quare, anyhow?” Tommy and 
Peter and Andy wondered together as 
they took the road up the Mokelumne 
toward their claims. “Shure, he was 
possessed, no less.” 

Fifteen minutes later Mr. Michael Kal- 
aher was insinuating in a polite and 
peaceable manner his towering person 
through the surging tide of yellow men 
that filled the premises of the Chinese 
theater building in the town of Calaveras. 
(To be continued next month) 
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Winter Trails in Enchanted Lands 

(Continued from page 30) 
rugged gorges and defiles so many hun- 
dreds of years ago. Here wé found the 
first white-tailed squirrel on the south 
side of the Colorado River Canyon. On 
the north rim in the Kaibab Forest this 
beautiful animal is called the “Kaibab 
Squirrel.” 

A number of miles off southwest of 
this point and well off the main traveled 
road lie the Petrified Forests of Arizona. 
Another blizzard came suddenly upon us 
and drove us ahead of it as we sought out 
these ancient growths now felled and 
turned to stone, as magnificent in chalce- 
donized wood as they were when they 
stood upright crowned with the glory of 
green leaves and twigs. 

A few days with the Zuni Indians in 
their ancient dwellings and city of Zuni, 
watching them dance their tribal dances 
for rain, snow, health and big crops 
yielded much of interest with a desert 
beauty of great charm, but lacking the 
mountainous mixture with the desert that 
our own Utah always presents. 


To Gallup and Shiprock far to the 
north we made our way, thence back into 
Arizona across the celebrated Chin Lee 
wash, a chocolate colored stream, making 
its way into the San Juan River so justly 
renowned in southeastern Utah. Then 
we came upon that lonely Indian trader’s 
post, Kayenta, where live the Wetherill 
family so creditably known among the 
Navajos of the entire reservation. 


Water and fuel for winter camps were 
scarce, almost unobtainable in many 
places and often our stock spent the 
night in a dry camp, eagerly awaiting 
the morrow with the promise of “rock 
wells,” just hollowed-out poois in the 
solid rock containjng a little water, with 
which to slake their thirst and give us 
sufficient for a bit of cooking. 

A hundred and_ twenty-five miles 
wandering over the rock and sand trails 
of the Navajo reservation brought us 
again to Gap, Arizona, the last Indian 
trading post before Lee’s Ferry is again 
encountered, where I made some splendid 
Navajo pictures, traded for rugs and be- 
came friendly with the Indians who look 
upon the white man as a trespasser al- 
ways, and would scowl! him off the reser- 
vation if he were thin-skinned enough to 
pay any attention to ‘their unvoiced 
complaints. 

Our winter in southern Utah and upon 
the Painted Deserts and Enchanted 
Mesas of Arizona and New Mexico, 131 
days of unrivalled interest in the country 
and its ancient peoples, gave us a splen- 
did opportunity to contrast so celebrated 
a region with all other parts of the 
United States which we had visited. 

The varied vastness, the unexcelled 
scenic beauty of desert, mountain and 
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plain in Utah, with its great plateaus, 
immense pine and fir forests, un. 
numbered mountain lakes hidden away 
amid almost unapproachable locations, 
make this stand out in appeal 
other land could. 

Zion National Park is 
any other park for true scenic 
grandeur and beauty. Bryce Canyon, 
colorful, brilliant, subdued in flashiness 
at times according to weather and light, 
yet always an indescribable erosional 
creation, gripped one’s heart with a 
strength, a purposeful urge nowhere else 
found. Cedar Breaks, larger than Bryce 
Canyon, but not so delicately beautiful 
and appealingly fantastic in its rock for- 
mations, yet truly wonderful, carved from 
the same pink ledges, both of them, they 
take one’s breath away by their silent, 
almost wistful salutation. The Natural 
Bridges in southeastern Utah north of 
the San Juan River, the Navajo Mountain 
a bit farther west and south of these, 
while the Dinosaur National Monument 
far to the northeast in Utah, each a 
grand asset to any state, one yet wholly 
unrealized, must not be overlooked. 

Then the Great Salt Lake, the final 
water hole of the Great Basin, like Lot's 
wife, turned to salt, its romance-en- 
shrouded islands inhabited by birds and 
other wild life,—all stand out as natural 
touches of incomparable beauty, 
grandeur and sublimity. Always will this 
region sound its appeal for inspection, for 


as no 


unrivalled by 


understanding, for placement in the 
world’s gallery of natural, undefiled 
beauty. 


Historic Spots 
(Continued from page 40) 


American flag in the protest to peremp- 
tory orders from Gen. Castro to leave the 
country; the site of the first capitol build- 
ing for the new state of California, in 
San Jose, where sat the “Legislature of 
a Thousand Drinks;” these must suffice 
to give hint of the richness of our loved 
commonwealth in spots that are truly 
historic. From south to north, from west 
to east the California atmosphere is re- 
dolent of history. We would be better 
and worthier citizens if we would give 
exercise to what Henry James called our 
“sense of the past,” and encourage his- 
torical-mindedness in others by marking 
with appropriate monuments those spets 
the memory of whose meaning should 
never be allowed to perish. 

California (or parts of California) has 
been under many flags,—and each has 4a 
story, whether Spanish, British, Russian, 
French, American, or revolutionary. 

Likewise, many faiths have been up 
held here. The Franciscan Missions 
along the Pacific will never be forgotten, 
but the “neglected missions of Southern 
California,” the Gila-Colorado missions, 
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La Purissima Concepcion and San Pedro 
y San Pablo, seem in danger of dropping 
completely from memory. Likewise there 
is danger of forgetting that early Cali- 
fornia had its Greek Catholic Church.— 
the quaint little Greek chapel at Fort 
Ross, where once the Russians worship- 
ped, unfortunately overthrown by the 
earthquake of 1906, should stand per- 
manently as a reminder of a unique 
phase of our history. 

Scores of California place names are 
suggestive of our history. The county 
Klamath, Siskiyou, Modoc 
Alameda, Mariposa, Contra 
Costa (Spanish); Lake, Riverside, Im- 
perial (American),—are suggestive. Our 
mountains, Sierra Nevada, Shasta, Whit- 
ney, San Gorgonio; and rivers,—Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin,—have stories all 
their own. Our cities, and even the 
names of their streets,—Figueroa, Al 
varado, Kearny, Geary, The Alameda,— 
all these speak of history, had we the 
ears to hear. 


names,—as 
(Indian) ; 


Therefore, I plead for a revival of the 
study, and wider deeper appreciation of 
our own history; for a juster regard for 
the historic spots that so richly abound; 
and for the eye of faith that discerns the 
real golden age of California still in the 
future. 

The care-free days of the pre-American 
period were the days of beautiful but 
wasteful childhood,—we cherish their 
memory but desire not to return to them. 
The days of ’49 and the flush days fol- 
lowing were the period of hectic youth, 

wonderful, dramatic, never to be re- 
peated. Only now in the early twentieth 
century are we coming into the full 
vigor of robust manhood. 

Destiny points the way to still greater, 
nobler achievement, if only we enter 
upon our true heritage and prove worthy 
of our own great day. 

“O California, prodigal of gold, 

Rich in the treasures of a wealth un- 

told, 

Not in thy bosom’s secret store alone 

Is all the wonder of thy greatness 

shown. 

Within thy confines, happily combined, 

The wealth of nature, the might of 

mind, 

A wisdom eminent, a virtue sage, 

Give loftier spirit to a sordid age. 


Pelicans of Pyramid Lake 
(Continued from page 18) 

is also abundant, and doubtless consti- 
tutes a very important part of the pelican 
food supply. This sucker attains a length 
of two feet and runs in the latter part 
of May. A third species of sucker, is 
Catostomus arenarius, or the Sandbar 
Sucker, which is probably not abundant. 

Of the minnows, there are two or three 
Species, the most abundant being the 
Lake Minnow (Leucidius pectinifer Sny- 
der). While this fish reaches a length of 
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only two to four inches, it swarms in 
incredible numbers during the time of the 
run, which is late in May, when it is 
scooped up in enormous quantities by the 
pelicans. A second species of minnow, 
the Lake Chub, siphateles obesus (Gir- 
ard), which reaches a foot in length and 
spawns late in May, is scarcely less 
abundant, and doubtless constitutes a very 
important part of the pelican’s food sup- 
ply. Besides the suckers and chubs there 
are in this lake at least two species of 
trout, Salmo henshawi Gill & Jordon and 
Salmo smaragdus Snyder. The former 
is very abundant. It attains a length of 
two or three feet, a weight of 20 pounds 
or more, and is of great importance not 
only to the anglers who frequent that 
lake but also to the Indians of the reser- 
vation on its shores. 

In my examination of the Pelican 
breeding grounds I saw a great many 
suckers and chubs lying about in various 
stages of decay and disintegration; fre- 
quently they seemed quite fresh, as if 
just delivered by the adults at the nest; 
more often they had the appearance of 
having been recently disgorged by the 
birds, old and young, and were partly 
digested. Apparently the young bird does 
not always catch all that the parent 
throws up; some of it sometimes spills 
over and falls to the ground. What with 
these decaying fish and the hundreds of 
dead and decaying young, and the odors 
they emit, a pelican rookery is not ex- 
actly the most pleasant place for an af- 
ternoon promenade. However, the scien- 
tific investigator, seeking oological and 
ornithological truth, never minds a little 
thing like that; he simply notes it as an 
interesting and not wholly unexpected 
fact, and goes on about his business. 

Although I made careful search for 
examples of trout, let it be said to the 
credit of the pelicans I did not find one. 
There were plenty of suckers and chubs 
but not a single trout. The species in order 
of abundance were Quee-wee, Red 
Sucker, Lake Chub, and Lake Minnow. 
And now the question naturally arises. 
What is the amount of fish these peli- 
cans consume annually? Joe Green says 
that each adult pelican eats more than 
four pounds of fish each day; others with 
whom I talked agree.that this is a very 
conservative estimate. From my own 
observations I agree with them. 


Assuming, then, 10,000 adult birds as 
the pelican population of Anahé Island, 
that they remain at Pyramid Lake from 
April to November, or about 200 days, 
and that each bird eats four pounds of 
fish daily, we find that the amount of 
fish consumed by these pelicans during 
their stay at Pyramid Lake reaches the 
enormous total of 8,000,000 pounds or 
4,000 tons each season. 

It is true that the fish eaten by the 
pelicans are of inferior quality judged by 
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the white man’s standard; nevertheless, 
they are nutritious, have a high food 
value, and are highly appreciated by the 
Indians of the Pyramid Lake reservation. 
Indeed, these fish have constituted the 
chief food supply of these Indians from 
time immemorial, as is evidenced by the 
native name of the tribe, Quee-wee-to-cod, 
which means Quee-wee-eaters. 

Four thousand tons of suckers and 
chubs would support a very sizable fish- 
ery. At one cent a pound the catch would 
yield the very respectable sum of $80,- 
000 annually. 

It must be admitted that the supply 
of suckers and chubs does not appear to 
have suffered any serious depletion. 
I have heard no complaint from the 
Indians; and anglers who go to Pyramid 
Lake have no fault to find with the biting 
qualities of the trout. But when Joe 
Green, my Indian guide, said he thought 
10,000 pelicans were rather more than 
Pyramid Lake really needed for scenic 
purposes, I was inclined to agree with 
him. 


Mount Lassen 
(Continued from page 34) 

asked to assist and so will the Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, the Auto- 
mobile, the Hotel and Good Roads As- 
sociations. It is planned to have a series 
of talks given, both with and without 
illustrations, before the various women’s 
organizations. In short, a campaign in 
education very much needed to make the 
average Californian familiar with the 
fascinating history of our volcanic ter 
ritory. Many people are profoundly ig- 
norant of the scenic values of Mt. Lassen. 
This situation is neither to our credit 
nor our profit. The society just formed 
will make a determined effort to rectify 
this error and to place before the peoples 
of the world—something historical and 
geographical concerning our own wonder- 
ful California mountain. 


“The Kingship of Mount Lassen” has 
been reviewed in some of the California 
newspapers. It is one of the books that 
belongs in every working journalist's 
library for constant reference. Here is 
one suggestive item: “The Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park Association is urg- 
ing Congress to appropriate sums 
aggregating $750,000 to be used in build- 
ing a seventy-mile belt line of roads 
around the base of Lassen Peak. This 
loop highway will circle the inside of the 
park and connect all points of interest, 
so that a traveler may see them at his 
ease. Once the belt line is complete the 
area accessible will be greater than the 
Yosemite Park Region, and will be the 
novelty scenic feature of the state.” 

Here is a bit from what an observer 
with the aviator fire-patrol said: “The 
pilot turned and called my attention to 
Lassen Peak. I looked back; Mt. Shasta 
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The crater of Lassen 
yawned below and just ahead of us. The 
big De Haviland dove downward. We 
were making a nose dive over the vol- 
cano! I leaned over and peered directly 
into the mouth of the crater. I saw a 
round, green lake of boiling slime, set 
like an emerald in gold-colored sand. 

On the third turn I realized that 
we were less than one hundred feet 
above the crater, and that I was looking 
down at its boiling lava. The steep, 
slanting sides of the volcano . raced 
beneath us to its earthward base more 
than ten thousand feet below. We were 
scarcely five hundred feet from the crater 
edge when the plane suddenly dropped 
one hundred and fifty feet.” 


was behind us. 


CHARLES H. SHINN. 
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A History of California: The American 
Period, by Robert Glass Cleland, Ph. D., 
New York; The Macmillan Co., 1922. 


me HE Californian, in every truth, is a 


citizen of no mean state.” With 
these words, the author of this new vol- 
ume closes his illuminating chapter on 
the material progress of our great com- 
monwealth. 


Doctor Cleland, who is the well known 
Professor of History at Occidental Col- 
lege has made an important contribution 
in the. wide field of western history in 
completing the present work, which is 
complementary to the work of Doctor 
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Charles E. Chapman (History of Califor- 
nia: The Spanish Period) published sev- 
eral months ago. These two volumes be- 
yond any question constitute the best and 
most authoritative history of California 
of moderate size that has yet appeared. 

Many writers have been prone to dwell 
upon the hardy Spanish conquistadores 
of the sixteenth century, the devoted 
padres of the Franciscan missions, or the 
carefree caballeros of an arcadian era to 
such an extent as to point the conclusion 
that after all the Golden Age of Califor- 
nia history is far in the past, in the pre- 
American days. The early history of 
California is indeed fascinating and 
romantic—we must never cease to 
treasure it; but the true culmination of 
our marvelous history comes only with 
the transformation of California from a 
Mexican province into the Empire State 
of the Pacific. 


Doctor Cleland has rendered conspicu- 
ous service in leading us toward a cor- 
rect perspective in the narration of our 
history not only with reference to 
chronological sequences, but likewise in 
emphasizing the fact that “California his- 
tory is vastly more significant because 
of its national and international aspects 
than for any local interest it may 
possess.” 


The author comes to his task with ex- 
ceptional preparation. He combines long 
residence in California and an _ under- 
standing sympathy for the local atmos- 
phere with thoroughgoing and productive 
scholarship, long-time official member- 
ship in the Historical Society of Southern 
California and worthy professorship in 
Occidental College on the E. L. Doheny 
Foundation. His doctoral dissertation, 
“The Early Sentiment for the Annexation 
of California,” presented several years 
ago to Princeton University, forms a 
sound basis for much of the present 
larger work. His recently published 
Handbook of Mexico serves to illustrate 
his intimate acquaintance with the affairs 
of our sister republic to the south. His 
researches in the great Bancroft Collec- 
tion at Berkeley and elsewhere have 
been the means of setting us right on 
many a long-disputed point in the stirring 
period of the American conquest. 


For the first time the general reader 
is provided with an adequate treatment 
of the early industrial activities gentering 
in California,—an entire chapter is given 
to the whalers and traders in hides, an- 
other to “James Ohio Pattie, Fur Trader 
and Explorer.” In a fascinating chapter 
on “Advertising and Immigration” the 
author points out as no other writer has 
done the marvelous publicity work ac- 
complished by our first pre-pioneer set- 
tlers. Captain William Shaler, whose 
narrative was ‘published in 1808, is pro- 
nounced “the first American publicity 
agent for California.” ilall J. Kelley is 
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described as “an indefatigable advertiser 
of the whole west.” “The ‘booster,’ in- 
deed,” writes Doctor Cleland, “is no re- 
cent product of the Golden State. Long 
before tie advertisements of railroads, 
chambers of commerce, and modern real 
estate dealers began to attract ‘tourists’ 
from the east and middle west, the 
charms and advantages of California 
were widely heralded throughout the 
United States.” 


Much new material appears in the in- 
teresting chapter, “California and So- 
nora: The Day of the Filibuster,” and 
the treatment of the difficult transporta- 
tion problem, including the building of 
the Central Pacific Railroad and subse- 
quent transcontinental lines, is perhaps 
the best that is available in reasonable 
compass. 


One of the most striking chapters is 
entitled “The Queen of the Cow Coun- 
ties.” It should be explained that in 
early days the population from Monterey 
to San Diego was so devoted to cattle 
raising that “the counties were derisively 
dubbed the ‘ecw counties’ by the com- 
mercial and mining communities of the 
more prosperous north.” And.Los An. 
geles was chief of these “cow counties.” 
“The city with an abundance of land in- 
herited from the original grant of the 
Spanish Crown, sought for two years 
with poor success to dispose of thirty- 
five acre tracts, in what is now the main 
business section, at the exorbitant price 
of a dollar an acre!” 


It is a matter of regret that the author 
did not find more space for the history 
of the state since 1879. This last genera- 
tion has never yet been adequately 
treated,—it deserves better at the hand 
of the historian. 

The short-comings of -Doctor Cleland's 
book are few and trivial in comparison 
with its many excellencies. It is a worthy 
complement to Doctor Chapman’s volume 
and withal a most welcome addition to | 
our Californiana. It will doubtless be 
accorded the wide reading it so richly 
deserves. 


There is still ample room, however, 
for an authoritative, facile-reading, one- 
volume history of California from its 
shadowy beginnings to its marvelous 
present-day achievements, that will at 
once preserve a true perspective, take 
little for granted yet omit non-essentials, 
and reveal a sympathetic understanding 
throughout. For such a book multitudes 
of readers are waiting. 


ROCKWELL D. HUNT. 








